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pampblets and get them read by others. 
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Dean Skinner to Universalists 


Some twenty-five ministers of the Uni- 
versalist Church came through the storm 
Jan. 9 to the regular session of the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting to hear Dean-elect 
Clarence R. Skinner of the Theological 
School of Tufts College on “‘The Univer- 
salist Church Twenty-five Years Hence.” 

The meeting was held in the Church of 
the Redemption. Dr. Huntley, president, 
and Mr. Raspe, secretary, were in their 
places. Dr. George E. Leighton of Somer- 
ville conducted the devotional exercises, 
assisted by Dr. Ulysses 8. Milburn. 

In the period of reporting on new books, 
Mr. Emmons recommended “‘Humanity’s 
Great Need,” by Hugh Woodward. Dr. 
Lowe spoke of “‘A Fortune to Share” and 
“Let’s Start Over Again,’ by Vash Young. 
Dr. Milburn recommended “‘The March of 
Democracy,” by James Truslow Adams, 
and “The American Note Books of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” newly edited. Rev. 
Leslie Nichols recommended ‘“‘Faith,’’ in 
the January Harpers. 

Dr. Huntley introduced Dean Skinner 
as a man of courage. Dean Skinner said 
in part: 

“Any one who attempts prophecy must 
be very courageous or very humble. 

“Technological change does not involve 
simply machinery. It involves thinking, 
living, working. It will change our atti- 
tude to life. It is natural for us who are 
brought up in certain ways of thinking to 
believe such ways can not change. Who- 
ever looks back far enough in history will 
see how steadily changes come. 

“There will be two significant movements 
in the religious world in the next few years, 
and both of these movements will divide 
the Universalist Church. In fact there is 
no Universalist Church. There are Uni- 
versalist churches. I do not believe it 
possible to unify the Universalist Church 
any more than it is possible to unify the 
Presbyterian Church. 

“One wing of the Universalist Church 
will become more conservative, in economic 
outlook, in social philosophy, in worship. 
And the more radical the social changes 
the more conservative these churches will 
become. I could pick out individual 
churches to-day and tell you which way 
they will go. Other Universalist churches, 
because of both laymen and ministers, 
because of lack of wealth, will drift toward 
the left sociologically and theologically. 
The great social problems are dividing 
people. The old unities are breaking up. 
Every one who has been an official in the 
Universalist fellowship must know these 
things to be true. 

“The great question is: Do the Uni- 
versalist churches want to be socially 
creative, and help mold the standards 
of the future? Or do they want to hold 
on to the best of the past? Do we want 
to be molders of a future society quite 
different from society as we know it, and 


so be creators, or do we not? If we do, 
we must put ourselves in line with forces 
that are strange or hostile to the church as. 
we have known it in the past. 

“The economic class movement, the 
labor movement, is working for a new 
order. If the Universalist Church wants 
to have'a part in the future, it must get in 
line with these class movements. 

“T do not look for a Bolshevik commun- 
ism to control in the United States, but I 
do look for a working class movement to 
transform society. The church that wants 
to be creative must get into it. 

“Science is making great strides. The 
nonscientific way of thinking is rapidly dis- 
appearing. A whole generation is comiag 
into our colleges that has not spent one 
hour bothering with things outside the 
realm of fact. You must have observed 
this realistic trend. We have a generation 
that wants to know what more than it 
does why or when. It wants to base all 
programs on scientific analyses. 

“T am saying hard things. J am saying 
partial things. I know they are partial. 

“Young people are approaching prob- 
lems not from the standpoint of what did 
Jesus say, or what does the Bible say, 
but from the standpoint of what does. 
science say. 

“T think ministers can be too devoted | 
to science. I believe religion has a basis! 
other than that in science. But the scien- 
tific method must control our thinking if 
we are to serve in the new day. There! 
again will not the Universalist Church split?| 
Can the two wings hold together? | 

“There is a new psychological approach} 
and a new individualism. To see the best 
psychiatrists even now you have to make} 
appointments two or three years in ad-} 
vance. People are not going to the church) 
to find the solution of their problem unless: 
the church employs the method of thes 
psychologist. We are beholding a ney 
generation, more honest, more free fro 
false sexual ideals and ideas, more fearless. 

“Here again the church will split 
Some will make the new approach to the} 
individual. Some will not. We must 
make it if we are to remain liberal. 

“We must look forward to a time whe 
the church will change so radically that} 
preaching may disappear. The Christian} 
Science Church has made the greates 
progress in the past fifty years. It has nd 
preaching, 

“There has got to be a profound change | 
in the technique of church life, and special! 
ized men will have to be developed foal 
special departments. 

“IT do not believe that preaching will 
disappear. J hope it will not. Fosdicll 
preaches to ten million every Sunday) 
But consider how efficient Christiaa| 
Science has been and how inefficient somij} 
of the rest of us have been, and face frankl}}| 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“HE WAS VERY POOR’’ 


E have a word for men, women and children 
whose financial circumstances have changed 
recently, for students hard up, for subscribers 

forced to discontinue, for the newly poor, and for the 
poor whom Jesus described as “with us always.” 
All others may turn the page if they prefer. Perhaps 
they are sick and tired of all this talk of woe. 

Some of you have written about losing jobs, 
- others about sacrificing homes inexpressibly dear to 
you, about mortgages foreclosed, property up for 
taxes, relief delayed, hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick. Still other letters have told of little 
savings here and there, five and ten cents at a time, to 
- get the money together for the Leader, which the 
writers speak of in a way to bring courage to the 
hearts of all the staff, even while their eyes are filled 
with tears. “‘A dollar a week for the food of four of 
us,” says one letter, “a fifty per cent cut,” writes one 
of our leading ministers. But the harder people are 
hit, the more they seem to be thinking of others in 
the same boat. ‘“‘Every-plea in the Leader for help 
leaves me longing to do something,” says a letter out 
of the Middle West where prices for produce have 
created a crisis. 

The flood of letters is revealing. It strengthens 
our faith in man. It shows us silver linings to black 
clouds. It hints at an overruling of disaster for good. 

We went away from the letters a little after eleven 
one Friday morning, and up to the apartment to hear 
Damrosch in his ‘‘Musical Appreciation Hour” for the 
public schools. He was talking about the ‘“Un- 
finished Symphony,” by Schubert. We heard the two 
movements which were found after Schubert’s death, 
the one so restless, the other so full of the sublime peace 
of God. ‘He was very poor,” said the Madame, who 
had been listening from the beginning. “He died at 
thirty-one.” So we looked up Schubert’s life and 
read the story we had forgotten, of poverty, struggle, 
lack of recognition, early death. And then we 
thought of a nation of school children being taught to 
reverence his name and to appreciate his works. 

Some of the letters from people who are very poor 
lift us and help us like the “Unfinished Symphony.” 
For, with all our liberalism, we belong in the great 
Christian tradition, and nothing is more universally 
accepted in that tradition than that Jesus had no 
money, no cosy fireplace with logs blazing, not even 
the burrow of a fox, the nest of a bird. 


In that great Christian tradition, with poverty 
and tribulation there come down to us the words, 
“My peace I give unto you.” And all along the way 
Christians have helped one another. 

* * 


DEAN SKINNER’S PRE-INAUGURAL 


T was not Dean Skinner’s fault that he was cast 
in the role of prophet at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, but when he found that he was down 

to speak on “The Universalist Church Twenty-five 
Years Hence,” he did not retreat. On another page 
we give an outline of his address. 

There are two main thoughts: the inevitable split 
in the Universalist, Unitarian, Congregational and 
other churches, and the importance of following the 
example of the scientists and doing some laboratory 
work in the technique of church work. 

Later we may return to the fascinating specula- 
tions of the first half of the address. Suffice it here to 
say that to us they seem of a different caliber from the 
recommendations of the last half. Be this as it may, 
we turn to the practical half of the address with keen 
interest. 

In substance Dean Skinner said that if any great 
corporation were faced with a problem to solve they 
would spend time and money to solve it. They would 
set apart men whose business it would be to try this, 
try that, experiment in the laboratory and in the field, 
to overcome a difficulty or find a new way impera- 
tively needed. The church ought to be as intelligent 
and resourceful as that. It has serious problems. It 
is not attended and it is not supported. Too often it 
is not able to render service to society, but struggles 
on just to keep alive. If new methods are proposed, 
nobody can say that they are the methods called for 
in the particular field under discussion. Why not set 
apart special churches for intensive work on this line 
or that? In one type of community try out a board 
of preachers, the best to be found. See if a great 
central preaching church with a specialist on the 
ground for parish work can help its community. In 
some other church and in a different type of com- 
munity emphasize the esthetic. Use music, dramaties, 
color, lights, and every other practicable appeal of 
that kind. Be free from any necessity to use an old 
form of worship or to have preaching, but develop 
this other kind of thing to the fullest extent possible, 
and see what comes. 

We are in an age when the sanctity of personality 
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is emphasized. To get an audience with the greatest 
psychiatrists one has to apply two or three years ahead. 

Personal burdens never were heavier, but people 
are no longer carrying them to the church, unless it is 
to the church that is intelligently making use of the 
work of the psychologists. Can not some one church 
in our fellowship be supported and induced to concen- 
trate on this great work? 

So with education. So with the forum. So 
with other types of specialized churches. 

Far better, said Dean Skinner, put denomina- 
tional money into these experiments than spend it in 
keeping churches alive that are going down anyway. 

Let the experiments be planned for five or ten 
years and be fully reported. Then the young man in 
his first parish seeking a way of service will have data 
that he can trust. 

We have come to an age of specialists. If we 
become able to use specialists in church work, we shall 
employ two or three men for one church and that will 
affect the problem of ministerial unemployment. 

In our opinion there is force in these various 
recommendations. The point at which they would 
break down in practise would be the same old place 
where all our present plans break down, finding men 
who can both do the highly specialized work required 
and carry the people of the congregation along with 
them. We believe that such men can be produced or 
found. 

We do not count as serious the objection that we 
may kill a church here or there. It is this paralyzing 
fear of losing subscribers, of alienating contributors, of 
killing churches, that holds us back. ‘Better break 
your neck on the home stretch than be left at the start- 
ing pole.” Better go out violently while quarrying 
building blocks than die of anemia. 

All of these experiments suggested by Dean 
Skinner have been tried to some extent in our fellow- 
ship. But few have been unmixed. Few have been 
well supported. Few have gone on long enough. 

Here is food for thought at least, and if we think 
deeply enough we suspect that we shall find food for 


action. 
* * 


ABOUT THE REGISTER AND THE LEADER 


N the report of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Commissions there is a paragraph which states 
that the trustees of the Register and the Leader 
are studying the possibility of co-operation or merger. 
We will have something to say on this subject soon. 
There is no plan to unite these two papers in advance 
of the vote on the project as a whole, to be taken by 
the Unitarians in May and by the Universalists next 
October. Stern necessity has compelled the two papers 
to take action in favor of co-operation to save money, 
and the one feeling we have is of amazement that we 
did not think earlier of some of the things which now 
are so obvious and so full of promise for us both. 

In the same way the two Commissions anncunce 
a possible new headquarters for Universalists before 
we are ready to speak definitely about it. Whether 
Un:versalists move or do not move, we shall always be 
grateful to the American Unitarian Association for 
the generous offer. 


THE ATTACKS ON OWEN D. YOUNG 

HEN we read the attacks upon the ability and 

the honor of Owen D. Young in the Nation. 

and other radical publications, we thank God 

that we are not tied hand and foot to a philosophy 

which compels us to think the worst and not the best 

about a man who is connected with big business. To 

these publications, if a man could have done wrong he 

probably did wrong, if he could have been actuated 

by an improper motive, he must have been actuated 
by an improper motive. 

In his capacity as chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Company, Owen D. Young partici- 
pated in granting a loan to Samuel Insull, now a fugi- 
tive from justice, some months before the crash of the 
Insull interests. Previously Mr. Young, with a large 
number of other bankers and men of power in the 
financial world, had bought stock in one of the Insull 
companies. 

The loan was protected by what Mr. Young’s 
associates regarded as adequate collateral. 

The personal investment was not unlike invest- 
ments made every day in the stock market, but it is 
exposed to the criticism that it was made as an insider 
at rates lower than the market. Mr. Young did not 
gamble with this stock. He took it to please Mr. 
Insull. He held it, no matter how the market went, 
to please Mr. Insull. He made the loan to please Mr. 
Insull. And why please Mr. Insull? Because Mr. 
Insull had tremendous holdings in electrical companies 
and was one of the best customers of the General | 
Electric Company of which Mr. Young was an officer. | 

The failure of the Insull concerns was the second — 
largest in the history of the stock market. Innocent | 
investors lost all that they had. The conduct of the | 
elder Insull since the failure has been the conduct of a 
coward or a criminal. No matter whether he believed 
that he could have a fair trial in Chicago or not, he 
should have faced his accusers and told his story. His | 
name now is Synonymous with infamy. 

In such a moment these journalists who are | 
apostles of purity and goodness take the spotless name | 
of Owen D. Young and bracket it with the name of 
Insull. We wonder if they have ever heard that fair- | 
ness is an element of goodness, and that moral eru- | 
sades to be moral must rest on truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

That the loan by the General Electric to Insuli 
was a mistake the whole world now sees. But sup- 
pose the same loan under the same circumstances had 
been made to a man who did not flee from justice? 
Would anybody have said anything different about 
it from what we are saying daily about the majority | 
of loans made in these years of scant grace through 
which we are living? We do not think so. 

We are not expected to defend Owen D. Young, | 
No one has hinted that it would be desirable. We do 
not conceive that Mr. Young needs defense at our | 
hands. But every humane, decent instinct within us | 
cries out at the monstrous unfairness of this mud- 
slinging. 

Owen Young isan honest man. He is punctilious 
to a degree where honor is involved. Where there are 
two ways of interpreting duty he has chosen the way 
of befriending the weaker party, the common man 
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without a spokesman, the laborer at the bench rather 
than the magnate in his office. 

Is it an irrational proceeding, if we know a man 
to be both able and clean, to assume in matters where 
in the nature of the case we do not have all the facts 
that he has been true to his principles and ideals? 

No man who has the slightest knowledge of Owen 
D. Young is going to have any trouble making that 
assumption. We have not reached the point yet in 
American public life where we make the contrary 
assumption, that even our noblest must be guilty of 
whatever is charged until they prove their innocence. 

* * 


THE INDUCTION OF A STATE EXECUTIVE 


HE Rev. Robert G. Armstrong recently went 
from. Pittsfield, Mass., to Concord, N. H., 
from the pastorate to a State Superintendency. 

Instead of letting truck drivers perform the en- 

tire service of installation or induction, the Congre- 
gationalists of the state had a beautiful and inspiring 
service. Pastors and delegates poured into Concord 
from all over the state. His predecessor, Dr. Stearns, 
gave the charge to the new secretary, and the Generai 
Secretary, Dr. Benton, to the churches. Dwight 
Bradley, an old friend, went up from Newton to 
preach the sermon. It is a good way. We suggest 
that all of our state executives be installed. 
* * 


THESE HUMBLE NATIVES 

UCH can be forgiven the newspaper men re- 
porting the death and funeral of a character 

like Calvin Coolidge, because of the speed 

under which they have to work. They do the impos- 
sible. We have tremendous admiration for them. 
But we shall be forgiven, we trust, for laughing at 
the newspaper stories where the city reporter speaks of 
the country people of Vermont as ‘these humble 
natives.”’ It recalls the correspondent of the New 
York World describing the funeral of Colonel John 
Coolidge, father of the President, and writing about 
the country people coming in “‘clad in the coarse garb 
of these simple mountain folk.’”’ So the other day a 
reporter described the people who lined the roadway 
over which the funeral cortege moved as standing 
with their “rustic caps” pressed against their breasts. 

These “humble natives’? who stood on the hill 
outside the cemetery and watched the funeral party 
attend the casket to the grave, may possibly have 
been driving into Rutland or Burlington the day be- 
fore to deal with affairs of considerable moment. 
They might even have been hurrying that day to get 
their passports for a winter cruise around the world. 
They might have been answering the telephone and 
advising the bank president in the next town what he 
had better do. 

In any event most of them went from the funeral 
back to their open fires, their radios, their electric 
lights, their telephones, their books and magazines. 
It is a laughable mistake for one to picture them as 
peasants grateful for notice. 

They are the kind of people Coolidge was. They 
were enormously proud of him, but they could talk 
with him simply and naturally, remember anything 


he might have said and analyze it with as much in- 
tellectual ability as the average city dweller. 

No, these humble natives of the correspondent 
do not exist in Vermont. There are no simple moun- 
taineers there. The Vermont farmer, however, takes 
no umbrage at such literary license. He reads it 
with a grin. 


* * 


ORPHANED BRAIN CHILDREN 
EOPLE who care anything at all about retaining 
paternal rights in brain children take an awful 
risk in sending the little dears into a newspaper 
office with no name sewed into their collars or coats. 
Hundreds of brain children whistle, ery, yell, beg for 
our attention, daily, and the orphans simply have to be 
bundled off somewhere else. Covering letters do not 
do the business, for such letters simply walk off a dif- 
ferent way. 
KOO 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The next step in religious education, according to 
a writer in the Baptist, is to get out of the cloistered 
atmosphere of the churches and into the public 
schools and Four H clubs where the children are. It 
must be character training, but it can invoke the 
broadest religious sanctions. 


We were cheered recently by a visit from F. EIl- 
wood Smith of West Somerville, bringing a hundred 
dollar gold note for cancellation, as a gift to the Pub- 
lishing House. We will meet folks at midnight or morn 
on this business. 


One resolution clarifying itself in the minds of 
many so-called wets and drys, deepened and strength- 
ened by the experiences of Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, is that 
traffic in liquor must be brought under rigid control. 


Three ministers in Pennsylvania are each carrying 
four parishes—Herrick, Boorn and Gay, the State 
Superintendent. And the churches are succeeding 
because of sacrifice in pulpit and pew. 


“Meeting Losses with Religion” was the topic of 
Dr. Scott at Peoria, January 6. Not dodging harsh 
realities, but building up inner resources of courage, 
was the theme. 


With a bang the New Year comes at us. Steady, 
steady. Not too much rush. It is a long pull. It 
can’t hurt us if we don’t let it. And we may make 
it glorious. 


The consolidation of the Baptist and Christian 
Century is a sign of the times and an indication of 
sense in the people back of both papers. 


“What is wrong,” writes Tertius van Dyke to the 
Christian Century, “is not preaching but the kind of 
preaching we do.” 


“Science is fundamental description,’ says Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson, “and religion is supreme inter- 
pretation.” 
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Dedication of the Mission Brotherhood 


Tae ISTORIC old King’s Chapel was crowded on 
| Tuesday, January 10, for the Dedication 
y ¥l Service of the new Liberal Preaching Order 

49} called The Mission Brotherhood. No such 
congregation ever assembled in Boston before— 
officers of the American Unitarian Association, the 
Universalist General Convention, and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, delegations from prominent Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches for forty miles around 
Boston, leading women, leading laymen, university 
professors, clergymen, students, filled the old square 
pews on the floor and every seat in the large galleries. 
In from Attleboro, up from Weymouth, down from 
Lowell and the north, came the Universalists to rub 
elbows with the vestrymen of King’s Chapel and the 
solid business men of Unitarian Boston. The music, 
the speaking, the act of dedication, and the feeling 
that something memorable was happening, made a 
profound impression on everybody. 

As Raymond C. Robinson, organist of King’s 
Chapel, brought his prelude to a close, the voice of 
the Rev. John Carroll Perkins, beloved rector of the 
chapel, was heard in a sentence or two of prayer. 
Singing the Processional Hymn, the long procession 
moved steadily up the center aisle. It was the first 
public appearance of the men who have taken a 
solemn vow to hold at least one preaching mission a 
year to extend the influence of the Free Churches. 
The Rev. Abbot Peterson was the marshal. 

The last verse of the hymn was: 

Thou comest near; thou standest by; 
Our work begins to shine; 

Thou dwellest with us mightily— 
On come the years divine. 


The Brothers, in black academic gowns, filled the 
front pews. Those taking part moved on into the 
chancel. Three groups of three men in succession 
took their places behind the great reading desk from 
which the famous noon-day services are broadcast. 
There were first the Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
the Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., and the Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D. D. Dr. Perkins gave the 
invocation. Dean McCollester led the responsive ser- 
vice, part of the responses being made by the “Brother- 
hood” and part by the congregation. Dr. Griffin, the 
well known Unitarian minister of Philadelphia, made 
the prayer of dedication, the Brothers standing, a 
solemn and uplifting part of the service. “Sovereign 
and Transforming Grace” was sung, and three other 
leaders of the Free Churches appeared in the desk— 
the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., official head of the 
Unitarian Churches, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of 
the Universalist, and the Rev. Horace Westwood, 
D. D., Director of the Brotherhood. Dr. Westwood 
made “a statement”’ as follows: 

We who belong to the Mission Brotherhood find 
ourselves in a very sober frame of mind. It is in no 
boastful spirit that we have united in this undertaking. 

As we contemplate the magnitude of the task that 
looms before us, the question asked by one of old is in- 
escapable: Who is sufficient for these things? We are 
mindful of the limitations and weaknesses of all human 


organizations, and fully realize that unless our Brother- 
hood obeys a Purpose higher and greater than our sev- 
eral wills, we must most miserably fail. 

The brief historical sketch on the printed Order of 
Service summarizes the events leading to this hour. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon them now. It is suf- 
ficient to say that but for the experiment in the field of 
Liberal Evangelism so successfully fostered by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, the present undertaking might 
not have been possible. For while, from time to time, 
there had been sporadic and fruitful endeavors in this 
field, it may never be forgotten that the League has 
pioneered consistently and faithfully over a period of 
years. It has shown what is possible. It has indi- 
cated to the entire Liberal Cause the doors that lie open 
before us. It has revealed the actual and potential de- 
mand the Preaching Missions are seeking to meet. The 
Mission Brotherhood pays grateful tribute to the foun- 
dation work that the League has laid and is proud to be 
a partner in the continuance of this work. 

We need to be quickened anew with an awareness of 
the glory of our common heritage; to be revitalized with 
the power of our own gospel. We need to send down our 
roots into the rich soil of our great tradition; to recap- 
ture the joy and rapture that marked its beginnings. 
We need to experience once again the sobering ecstasy 
of Freedom. We need to exult—as did our fathers—in 
“the larger thought of God,’ the “‘wide horizon’s 
grander view,” the “‘life of ages richly poured, love of 
God unspent and free,” the “‘sense of Life that knows no 
Death, the Life that maketh all things new.’”? We need 
to remove the reproach of “arid liberalism’? and to 
nullify the indictment that we represent the ‘‘cult of 
denial.”” We need to be moved, and deeply, not only by 
a sense of justice but by “the mercies of a tender com- 
passion’’ for the common people. In the name of God, 
of man, we need to remember —and remembering shout 
aloud—“‘Ours is a Great Proclamation!’’ 

But more compelling than this is our recognition 
that the stress and strain of our times are particularly 
challenging to our households of faith. The social dis- 
tress and economic misery abounding on every hand, 
reveal not only the necessity for ethical and moral re- 
adjustment, but for quickened insight and renewed 
spiritual vision. Somehow, faith and religious certi- 
tude not only must be rewon for ourselves, but brought 
into the life of the multitude. We are not deceived by 
seeming indifference to religion on the part of the masses. 
We sense beneath it a hunger which is as pathetic as 
it is profound. We believe that the Service of Truth in 
the Spirit of Jesus calls, especially in the face of present 
conditions, for the carrying of pure and free religion 
to all men, for deepened earnestness and zeal on the 
part of all those who believe that this religion is the hope 
of the world. It is the realization of this which has 
called the Brotherhood into being. 

In the denominational sense we are unofficial. This 
of necessity since our membership is drawn from more 
than one group of liberals, and since we hope as time 
goes on that it may draw from others. Yet we seek 
neither a spurious autonomy nor a false independence. 
We are servants of the Free Churches even as we hope we 
may be privileged to serve the Free Church of America. 
We cherish the possibility of a representative council or 
committee that may advise how best we may co-operate 
in the larger aims of our Liberal Fellowships. We be- 
long to you and with no sense of separation. 

Neither have we set ourselves up as leaders in this 
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particular field. We have come together quite naturally 
because we felt that there were certain things to be 
done, that the time was ripe, and because we could not 
escape the feeling of immediacy. In this, there is not 
the slightest sense of exclusion. Consistent with the 
fulfilment of our special objectives, the Brotherhood is 
open to ministers of any group or fellowship who are in 
accord with the spirit of our covenant and who seriously 
wish to assume its obligations. These self imposed ob- 
ligations are not easy. They were not intended to be. 
But consistent with this, we shall welcome the strength 
that comes from numerical growth. Indeed, the more 
who will share in what has been called ‘‘an audacious 
adventure,” the greater the cause for rejoicing. 


Dr. Westwood then described in detail the preach- 
ing mission of the Brotherhood in North Carolina, 
on which we shall report in a subsequent issue. 

The Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., admirably repre- 
sented the Universalist fellowship. Calm, steady, 
without false optimism and also without the slightest 
pessimism, he forcefully enunciated the missionary 
convictions of the churches for which he spoke. 


This is an occasion which may well prove to be an 
historic milestone in the evolution and development of 
the Liberal Christian Church. We Universalists de- 
light to have a part in it and the new era which it in- 
augurates. 

It is a fact of church history that the periods when 
the churches exerted themselves to reach out beyond 
their own borders with their message have been periods 
of growth. The command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel has been the marching orders of the 
church from its inception. 

Because of it Paul answered the Macedonian call, 
Livingstone and Schweitzer braved the tropics and 
the jungles, Father Damien ministered to the lepers, and 
Dr. Grenfell finds life’s richest rewards amidst the need 
and opportunity of the Labrador Coast. Consecrated 
men and women have literally gone to the ends of the 
earth in obedience to it. 

It is no less true of our liberal churches than of 
others, that the day of outreaching was the day of 
growth. When our spiritual forefathers were perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, when the names Unitarian 
and Universalist were anathema, applied as terms of 
derision as was the word Christian in the first century, 
then were they strong and sturdy contenders for their 
faith. Then were new churches planted and new terri- 
tories conquered. Just in proportion as we have lost 
the sense of mission which they had, have we failed to 
grow and increase. Like the foolish man in the parable, 
when we liberals have become satisfied and settled back 
to enjoy to the full the fruits of our labors in ease and 
contentment, we have been in danger of losing our all. 

This Mission Brotherhood movement is clearly 
indicative of the fact that at least some among us recog- 
nize the appalling need of men for the gospel and the 
spirit we cherish. They realize that, to be true heirs of 
our spiritual forefathers, we must do something more 
than cherish and enjoy the faith they have bequeathed us. 
An ingrowing religion must necessarily be a dying re- 
ligion. In this day nothing less than a religion based on 
the unities and universals of life can stand the test and 
meet the needs of men and women who are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness and religious freedom. 

The thinking world is bound to come to this gospel 
and this spirit as the solution of many of its perplexing 
problems. The only question for us to answer is as to 
the part we are going to take in spreading them to the 
ends of the earth. The Mission Brotherhood is in part 


an answer to this question. In a spirit of consecration 
to a great ideal these Brothers go out to spend and be 
spent. 
This movement will come as a revolutionary reve- 
lation to some where the Brothers will preach. It will 
meet the heart’s desire of many. 

But an equally great service will be rendered to our 
own churches and people. It will shake us out of our 
self-satisfaction and self-complacency. It will make us 
see that the faith we have so long accepted in a matter- 
of-fact way still has a power to stir men to interest and 
to action. It will renew the spirit of service within 
us so that each of us will turn again to the tasks which 
have perhaps become commonplace with hearts aglow 
with a new fire, with a zeal for truth and a fervor for 
humanity which shall carry us on to new conquests. This 
may well be a Day of Pentecost for us and our churches. 


Then came the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., 
who spoke not only with taste, restraint, dignity, but 
with the profound sense of mission which has grown 
stronger continually in him. “These things ought ye 
to have done and not have left the others undone” 
was the text that he drove home in a five minute 
address. The old fiction of Unitarian coldness and 
aloofness melts away in the warmth of Dr. Cornish 
and of the men associated with him. ‘“‘ “These things 
ought ye to have done.’ Your Universalist fathers 
blasted the terrible fear of hell. We Unitarians helped 
blast away the chains of an iron Calvinism. These 
were great achievements. Greatly have these Free 
Churches contributed to the religious life of the 
country and of the world. Other things remain to be 
done. There are all the aspirations of the human 
heart for beauty, love, fellowship. We must minister 
to all human needs. Sometimes we have emphasized 
too much the intellectual side. Here we have a great 
effort to round out the whole. Here is a group going 
out to reinterpret life in terms of God, of immortality, 
of service, and of the Christlike way. I testify to you 
that all over the United States and Canada there are 
human hearts joining with us in spirit to-night and 
sending the prayer not to leave them single-handed 
and alone in the work to be done. In a world that 
cries for bread, feed it the living bread of hope, faith, 
righteousness, and peace. May the Lord God Al- 
mighty bless you as you tread the holy way of inter- 
pretation and service.” 

An offering for the common purse was received. 

Then, escorted by Dr. John Carroll Perkins, there 
came into the desk the Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., 
of New York, preacher of the occasion, and the Rev. 
Wm. L. Sullivan, D. D., of Germantown, Pa., ‘““Broth- 
er Chaplain,” Dr. Hall climbing at once the steps of 
the ancient high pulpit. There like a giant he towered 
as if he would reach the sounding board. There like 
a giant he spoke with the fire of the days of over half 
a century ago when he was the arch radical of the 
Tufts College group. It was a touching moment as he 
closed, his voice worn with fifty odd years of preaching 
but his spirit undimmed, and said to the men of the 
Brotherhood: ‘‘We of the older generation, we who 
soon are to be translated to another scene of action, 
we trust, salute you. We pass on the torch to your 
hands. Take the torch and take the sword and go in 
God’s name.” 

The sermon was a vigorous insistence that the 
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church must build the kingdom of heaven now. It 
was no appeal to await the slow movements of history, 
but to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils, 
raise the dead, instantly. It was no milk and water 
gospel. More tolerable should it be for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, he thundered, 
than for us if we refused. But blessed were the re- 
wards of obedience if we heard the voice and acted for 
our world in our day. We shall publish the sermon 
next week. 

Then came Sullivan, the priest and prophet, the 
Savonarola of liberalism, who might have been wear- 
ing the cardinal’s robes and presiding over an arch- 
bishopric, had he not insisted on using the brain God 
gave him. His devastating irony makes him ene- 
mies. His profound scholarship and great preaching 
gifts enable him to exert a powerful influence. His 
disinterestedness, his love of ‘the Holy Name,”’ his 
depth of devotion, his warm affections, draw the love 
of thousands. God, Christ, Immortality, the grand- 
eur of the Will revealed in history, the glory of the 
undivided life, the ineffable peace of communion— 
these are his themes, the truths he drives home with 
a dialectic and fervor few can equal. 

We can not report his address. We can give 
only striking sentences each of which epitomizes a 
part of it: ‘‘A religion that has only exercises in analy- 
ses to offer already has written its epitaph.” “Too 
many liberal religions suggest the mortuary.” ‘Tout 
savant est un peu cadavre.”’ (Every learned man has 
in him a touch of death, or every learned man is only 
half alive.) “Don’t be afraid to use the great words. 
Say God as if you shook with conviction. Say im- 
mortality as if with the eyes of the loving spirit al- 
ready you could see lasting destiny.” “If any charge 
is to be given to-night, it should be given by those 
whose mortal eyes have closed but who stand in the 
divine tradition of the men who’never, accepted de- 
feat, but in all ages have moved forward and trans- 
formed society.”” ‘Your problem is to cultivate the 
mind without paralyzing the will.” ‘Sharpen the 
mind but leave the loving heart on fire.”’ “You are 
to preach sternly, however sweetly, there is a way of 
life and a way of death.” 


The members of the Brotherhood were presented 
to Dr. Sullivan by the director, Dr. Westwood, and 
stood for his blessing. 

The members of the Brotherhood, most of whom 
were present, are as follows: 

Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan, the 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the 
Rev. O. W. Eames, the Rev. E. D. Colcord, the Rev. 
Chas. R. Joy, the Rev. Abbot Peterson, the Rev. 
Stanley Manning, the Rev. John N. Mark, the Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dr. 
Harry L. Canfield, the Rev. Isaac Smith, the Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, the Rev. Lyman Rutledge, the Rev. 
Dana Greeley, the Rev. W. W. Argow, Dr. Lee 8. 
McCollester, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, Dean C. R. Skinner, the Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Stanard D. Butler, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings, Dr. Geo. C. Baner, Dr. Francis 
B. Bishop, the Rev. Ralph Bailey, the Rev. Leon R. 
Land, the Rev. Jos. P. MacCarthy, Ph. D. 

Wednesday morning the men started by motor 
for the missions to be held simultaneously January 15 
to 22. Westwood, Colcord and Jones drove the ears. 
In Washington they picked up Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, who conducted the mission at Durham, the seat 
of Duke University. Mr. Eames went to Asheville, 
Mr. Joy to Rocky Mount, Mr. Land to Wilmington, 
Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Colcord to Greensboro, Mr. 
Kapp and Mr. Greeley to Goldsboro, Dean Skinner 
to Chapel Hill, the seat of the State University, Mr. 
Jones to High Point, Dr. Westwood to Raleigh and 
Mr. Argow to Winston-Salem. 


At, Tufts College 

Tuesday, January 10, the Brothers held an all 
day retreat at Tufts College. Dr. Sullivan and Dr. 
Westwood were in charge, and the students of the 
Divinity School were present. Dean McCollester 
entertained the Brothers at a beautiful luncheon in 
his spacious home on College Hill, and had the presi- 
dent of the college, Dr. Cousens, and the faculty of 
the Theological School to meet them. Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, secretary for the Brotherhood, did the 
honors at the_ table. 


Mystical Piety in the Minister’s Life 


Henry McKenzie 


Having the eyes of your heart enlightened.-— 

Ephesians 1 : 18. - 

WAG) YSTICISM, even for ministers, has a very 

B| uncertain connotation. It has _ philo- 
sophical, psychological and religious im- 
Meese! §=plications. The minister naturally has an 
TEES in all its phases, but pre- -eminently in the 
religious inferences. The German ‘“‘mystik’’ expresses 
my meaning—“immediate experience of a divine-hu- 
man intercourse and relationship.” I simply say, 
it is an endeavor to secure consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God, through whom ultimate values come. 
In seminary, I believe, we used the term “practising 
the presence of God.” If mysticism can give us a 
direct experience, a doctrine of relationship, a poten- 
tial union of the human soul with Ultimate Reality— 


then it is indispensable in the life of the minister. 

James B. Pratt in “The Religious Consciousness’’ 
devotes five very interesting chapters to our subject. 
He includes in his discourse such themes as ‘‘intui- 
tion,” “‘cosmic consciousness” and “ecstasy” in the 
mystical experience. I will at the outset grant that 
the revival of study in mysticism is largely due to the 
efforts of the psychologists, but psychology, like all 
other sciences, is limited. It can not do justice to 
the subject because the validity of the mystic’s faith 
lies outside its province—mental states. The psy- 
chologists must oppose the mystic because their 
mission is to bring all mental states into their clinic 
and system. The mystic in his quest for Ultimate 
Reality must go beyond the bounds of mental states. 
Hence William James exclaims, “A saint in ecstasy 
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is as motionless, irresponsive and one-idea’d as a 
melancholiac.” Prof. William Morgan in speaking 
of the mystic’s profundity says, “It is a sham pro- 
fundity.” Dr. Leuba preaches that it is “religious 
extravagance,” in other words, that its knowledge is 
pure illusion, it deadens the will and leads to spirituai 
self-indulgence. Frequently we are told that mys- 
ticism is excessive emotionalism which produces a 
passive will and intellectual feebleness. Many psy- 
chologists study the mystic as they do a pathological 
ease. They have tried to show him a subject of 
hallucinations, sex-repression, a miserable creature of 
folly, or an anemic of the cloister. Psychology has 
contributed greatly to the storehouse of human knowl- 
edge, especially by establishing a physico-chemical 
relationship between mind and body; but their 
“Mystic Way” to subliminal consciousness is just as 
great a mystery as the “mystical experience.”’ 

The mystical experience is psychological, but the 
doctrine of mysticism is essentially philosophic. This 
doctrine of Union with the Absolute is fundamentally 
metaphysical, and from our Christian viewpoint is 
grounded in Greek rationalism. To lay a foundation 
we should make a study of Socrates and his great 
succession, Plato, Aristotle, and especially Plotinus. 
Psychology makes the subjective approach, philosophy 
the objective. Philosophie opinions are divided on 
this theme as they are on all others. George Santa- 
yana said, “‘Mysticism is not a religion, but a religious 
disease.” Henry Vaughan, ‘The wizard King builds 
his tower of speculation by the hands of human work- 
men till he reaches the top story and then summons 
his genii to fashion the battlements of adamant, and 
crown them with starry fire.’ The technical lines of 
approval or disapproval would be absolutely im- 
possible to follow in this brief discourse. 

One suggestion, however, I must make. With all 
the power I could muster, I have repeatedly said: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is thinking the highest, feeling the noblest, do- 
ing the best. It is a matter of Intellect, Emotion and 
Conduct. It includes the head, heart and hand.” 
Where I got this quotation I can not at this time re- 
member. In the light of mysticism I must qualify 
this definition of religion. It is evident that we must. 
have a cognitive attitude—to know environment and 
our relation to it; the esthetic attitude—an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty, harmony and sublimity of the 
world; the ethical attitude—a desire to achieve moral 
goodness. Incidentally we can see our theistic philos- 
ophies attribute these attributes to God—Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness. We have known men who com- 
bined these elements—scientific interest, artistic 
taste and moral earnestness, yet we could not say 
they were religious. Faith, hope and love are cognitive, 
esthetic, ethical; but we must confess they are more. 
It is this “plus” that gives us our material for mys- 
ticism. 

We judge a man, system or institution very largely 
by the company or exponents. Let me add to Plato, 
etc., the names of St. Clement, Augustine, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis, Dante, Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, Teresa, 
Boehme, Thomas a Kempis, St.. Ignatius Loyola, 
Swedenborg, Fox, Vaughan, Law, Blake, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Whitman, Von Hugel, Underhill, Jones and 
countless scores of others, all mystics in different de- 


grees, all of them translating their experiences into a 
tense, dynamic force. Liberated and exalted with the 
sense of having found life in an enfolding presence, 
they emerged with “the newness of life’’ and sufficient 
vitality to “create.” They have literally been ini- 
tiated into sacred knowledge of divine things. Mar- 
garet Montague, in “Twenty Minutes of Reality,’ 
rewritten in the Diamond Jubilee edition of the At- 
lantie Monthly, says, “At such times of illumination 
there is no need to worry over sin, for one is so trans- 
ported by beauty of humanity, and so poured out in 
love towards every human being, that sin becomes al- 
most impossible.” I have just finished reading “Earth 
Horizon,” by Mary Austin. She says on pages 726-77: 
“Man is not alone nor helpless in the universe; he has 
towards it and it towards him an effective relation. 
. .. . Protestant Christianity had utterly failed to 
teach me the practise of prayer as an act, a motion of 
mind, a reality, which, though it might be set going 
by an emotion, had nothing to do with emotion as 
such. I was moving with augmented power of per- 
sonality; the-God of the universe was moving towards 
me of its own volition.’”” Mysticism will enable the 
mind to grasp finality and the heart to enjoy com- 
munion with the Most High God. This is the holy 
privilege and sacred promise of the minister. Unless 
we see the “Lord High and Lifted Up,” we can not 
help the sad into sunlight, the bond slave into deliver- 
ance, the weary to the fountain of refreshment, and 
the sinful to healing. 

Divine communion with the infinite is the essence 
of prayer and the eminence of the minister. The 
prophet’s garb can not conceal the starved soul who 
relies on bewitching oratory, entrancing music and 
traditional ceremonies. What the minister gives forth 
must first subjectively be received with a deep and 
growing acquaintance with the secret way of the 
soul. The ‘Mystic Way” sends a light through the 
clouds, reminding the minister of the light that can 
not be extinguished. 

Henry Vaughan writes: 


I saw Hternity 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light 
As calm as it was bright. 


* * * 


THE BEST GIFT 
Alice M. Swanton 


There is in the Land of the Living to-day, a piazza the front 
of which is embellished and made beautiful by three ferns called 
Osmunda, which have been given the names of Interrupted, Cin- 
namon and Royal. 

They have not always lived here, and sometimes they dream 
of other days: of cool shaded woodlands, of a singing brook which 
reflected their fronds against a clear blue sky, and of a wet 
meadow where the bobolinks made melody. 

But they wisely accepted their new environment, and drank 
of the elixir of life provided them, and grew until their lovely 
fronds waved in each passing breeze and stood against the railing 
higher than the piazza floor. 

And each frond carried a fairy wand of power called Con- 
tentment, which made of the piazza a meeting-place for Reality 
and the Heart’s Desire so that they became one and the same. 

And all because each did accept the Gift of Life and grew 
loyally in sunshine and shadow and lifted the Torch high—even 
piazza high—for all to see. 
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Memories of the World War 


XIV. 


“Naked and Ye Clothed Me” 


Johannes 


IN Rotterdam in 1915, it seemed to us as if we 
were in the center of the greatest relief task 
of history. Now we know that we were lifting 
only one little end of the weight which was 

pressing down on mankind practically everywhere. 

Before the year was out the Rockefeller Foundation 

had grappled with epidemics in Serbia, with starva- 

tion in Poland, with refugee emergencies in north- 
western Persia, in Armenia and other parts of the 

Turkish empire, and various other calls for help around 

the world, besides the work in Holland and Belgium 

with which we were connected. 

And late in 1914 Herbert Hoover had consoli- 
dated the Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
the American Commission for Relief in Belgium, the 
Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium and the 
Committee in Belgium into the famous C. R. B. 

From the beginning of its work, the Rockefeller 
Foundation helped the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium. The second grain ship to reach Rotterdam 
was the Massapequa, the Rockefeller Foundation ship. 
Four other cargoes were sent in 1914 before the war 
had been going five months, at a cost of a million 
dollars. Speed doubled the value of the work. Be- 
fore money could be raised by volunteer gifts, the 
money of the Foundation was saving lives. 

The first winter of the war brought intense suf- 
fering from lack of warm clothing. In northern 
France where the armies were operating, in occupied 
Belgium under the German armies, and in Holland 
with its hundreds of thousands of Belgian refugees, 
the need was widespread. People had fled in summer 
time, carrying little or nothing with them. Now they 
were shivering or falling sick from exposure. 

The first attempt of the American people to meet 
the need threatened to throw the work of the C. R. B. 
at Rotterdam into confusion. The call went out for 
clothing and the people of the United States and other 
countries brought all kinds and crammed it into pack- 
ing cases and sent it along. Few attempts were made 
to sort or classify. The cases of clothing coming on 
grain ships got scant attention. They were hustled 
along at first whenever there was a call, but the C. R. B. 
executives soon saw that this would not do. Most 
places got little of what they needed and too much of 
what they did not need. There was clothing, but 
people were still suffering. So the C. R. B. people 
turned to the Rockefeller Foundation and said: ‘Can 
you not take this clothing business off our necks? 
We have not force enough to handle it.” 

In December, 1914, a month before our arrival, 
the Rockefeller Foundation Commission appointed 
Charles Jenkinson its Representative for Holland, and 
he organized the clothing job with signal ability. 

He got hold of a small warehouse and very soon 
of a second larger warehouse, hired Belgian refugees, 
and unpacked, sorted, classified and repacked cloth- 
ing for refugees in Holland, Belgium and northern 
France behind the German armies, and even for Bel- 


gians around on the other side of the fighting lines. 

When the clothing came into our Rotterdam 
warehouses, it was a mess. There was clothing for 
men, women and children all together, outer clothing 
and underclothing, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
gingham dresses and ball dresses, and into this jumble 
the kind-hearted folks occasionally had put cabbages, 
pumpkins, turnips, potatoes, apples and other food 
products which had rotted on the way. J remember 
one especially fine lot of men’s pajamas, beautifully 
made, into the pockets of which some benevolent 
person had slipped a few chocolate drops. Heat and 
pressure had done their work well. All of the gar- 
ments were stuck together. 

When the packing cases went out of our ware- 
houses, they contained one kind of garment, and the 
kind and number was marked in bold black letters on 
the case. Everything packed was clean and ready to 
wear. In five months the Belgian refugees sorted over 
two million pieces of clothing for their countrymen. 
The greater part of it went into occupied Belgium, 
but 364,021 pieces were distributed in Holland and 
50,000 pieces sent into northern France. 

We gave employment to from fifty to a hundred 
refugees over periods varying from one to five months, 
and paid out in wages to them between eleven and 
twelve thousand dollars—a veritable Godsend to most 
of them. Besides, on every Saturday night every 
worker could take home one garment, and sharp was 
the watch kept through the week, and many the tricks 
to hold back something choice so that it could be 
chosen on Saturday night. 

We made no attempt to distribute the clothing. 
That work was taken care of admirably by local and 
national committees in both Holland and Belgium. 

In one of his early reports Mr. Hoover described 
the way clothing was handled in occupied Belgium. 

He said: “This central clothing establishment in 
Brussels has gradually expanded to very large dimen- 
sions, and under the control of an experienced com- 
mittee 1as been departmentalized and organized 
much on the lines of a large departmental store, into 
which are poured all varieties of raiment for old and 
young, hats, footwear, blankets, and a thousand articles 
of similar necessity. Old and second-hand clothing is 
cleaned, renovated and re-made, large quantitites of 
cloth and materials have been purchased, and at the 
present time about 15,000 work people are employed 
at a wage which enables them to live. Up to June 
1915 the amount of clothing distributed, old and new, 
was valued by the Administrative Committee at 
$2,ge0,0L Lao, 

The work of feeding Belgium was done by Bel- 
gians themselves. The Belgian committee inside the 
country, with Francqui at its head, took charge of 
that. " 

All of the relief work that I had any thing to do 
with during the war was based on the principle that 
outsiders should work through the existing agencies 
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of the country, and not set up separate independent 
relief machines. Had Hoover been twice the relief 
genius that he was, he never could have succeeded 
without Franequi or some man like him. The test of 
Hoover and of the Rockefeller Foundation executives 
so far as distribution was concerned was whether they 
could find a man like Franequi and co-operate with 
him successfully. 

In spite of over two million pieces of clothing sent 
from Canada, Hawaii, Australia, South Africa, as 
well as the United States, there were needs that we 
could not supply, and those who have had any ex- 
perience will guess at once that our lack was warm 
underclothing. So acute was the need that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation spent $5,000 to purchase under- 
clothing for refugees in Holland. There was nothing 
else that I saw that first bitter winter that seemed to 
do so much good. The C. R. B. also was making 
purchases for use inside Belgium. 

Working with the Belgians as we did, hearing 
their stories, thinking about their problems, we were 
mentally in Belgium much of the time, but actually 
we were in Holland. The Dutch Government was 
bearing the responsibility of caring for hundreds of 
thousands of uninvited guests. It was doing the work 
admirably, but feeling the burden. It supported 
several camps in each of which from five thousand to 
seven thousand refugees were concentrated, and it 
gave an allowance of from 35 cents to 70 cents a day 
to refugees in boarding houses. 

The Dutch Government was hard pressed, be- 
cause it had to borrow money for its relief operations, 
because it had to support its army to guard the fron- 
tiers of the country, and because the war had para- 
lyzed its industry and thrown thousands of men out 
of work. The Government therefore could not do 
more for the refugees than to feed and shelter them, 
but the refugees needed to have much more done for 
them. 

In November, 1914, Dr. Wickliffe Rose, Ernest P. 
Bicknell and Henry James of the Rockefeller War 
Relief Commission, went through the refugee camps, 
and were struck by the pathetic idleness of the in- 
mates. Nobody thought of providing work for them, 
and such a suggestion would have been fought bit- 
terly because of its effect on the Dutch labor market. 
Dr. Rose wrote home at the time: “It was obvious 
that months of idleness in the enervating atmosphere 
of the camps could not but have a deteriorating 
effect upon the refugees.” 

The Commission hit on a plan to use some of the 
refugees to manufacture clothing for their com- 
patriots. The Dutch Government approved heartily. 
So Jenkinson organized the sewing classes. A trained 
person, a professional dressmaker, was found among 
the refugees to take charge of the first class. A com- 
mittee of Dutch ladies assumed general supervision. 
Materials were bought, sewing machines were hired, 
and soon a happy group of refugees were busy in a 
light, warm, airy room. The happiest kind of rela- 
‘tionships were established between these Belgian girls 
and the Dutch ladies. Yarn in large quantities was 
bought and an auxiliary service of knitting was started. 
Children were organized to piece quilts out of the 
scraps gathered up in the work rooms. Before the 


winter was over four thousand women had been*or- 
ganized in thirty-five centers. In five months, a 
hundred thousand pieces of underwear, twenty-eight 
thousand pairs of socks and twenty-six thousand other 
garments came from these classes. All of the workers 
were paid a small sum, but their great reward was 
a new sense of self-respect. They were doing some-- 
thing that needed to be done for Belgium. 

The Madame and I assisted in both kinds of re- 
lief work on arrival, and I took charge of all Rocke- 
feller Foundation projects in April, and brought them 
to a close in June. 

With great money resources behind us, with 
nobody holding us back, with thousands of refugees 
keen to help, why did not we greatly extend our work 
in Holland, organize industries for men, supply the 
refugees with boots, shoes and other needed things of 
their own manufacture? 

Simply and solely because there were experienced 
relief men on the Rockefeller Foundation War Re- 
lief Commission who knew better. Colonel Ernest P. 
Bicknell, then Director General of the American Red 
Cross, had seen many an emergency relief job all over 
the world. He knew that the thing that seemed the 
most desirable was not always the best thing to do. 
Even if the Germans were in control of their country, 
he believed that it was far better for the refugees to go 
back to their own homes, cultivate their little gardens 
or farms, and have about them the standards and re- 
straints of their own neighborhoods. Furnishing work 
for them in Holland, he declared, would simply en- 
courage them to stay there. 

The Dutch Government disagreed with the 
Rockefeller Commission, saying that all who would 
go back had gone, and that those left in Holland 
would not go until after the war. 

We therefore turned over to the Government 
the work classes in full operation. We bought the 
500 sewing machines that we had leased and loaned 
them to the Government for continuation of the work. 

From. conferences with Bicknell on his infrequent 
visits to Rotterdam, from contact with his able as- 
sociates, and from experience in the work, I came 
gradually to see how different an emergency relief 
task is from a permanent relief task. 

In all disaster relief, from flood, fire, earthquake, 
famine, pestilence, war, or depression, the fundamen- 
tal thing to bear in mind is that relief is only tem- 
porary. The temptation is to make any good thing a 
permanent thing. It is harmful to a city or country 
to let an emergency relief organization stay too long 
in the field. The normal relief agencies must seize 
hold at the earliest possible moment. Many a man at 
work on emergency relief in this hard year 1933, will 
save himself and his community much trouble if he 
will remember that in disaster relief it is as much our 
duty to stop promptly as to start promptly. 

There are many good folks who get interested in 
emergency relief, who see clearly the good that it 
does, but who let themselves fall into the attitude 
that a thing as good as the thing that they are doing 
must go on “for a while yet.”” The stopping point 
never comes. In all disaster relief work, the executive 
has to be ruthless in ending it when he sees that the 
emergency is over. 
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What Do Men Say That I Am? 


A Social Reformer Answers * 
Dwight Bradley 


6 QW] His social views challenge the present 
+e? i ps} order of society, and his method is, I be- 
SBE ARG lieve, the only one that can in the long 
run win. Let me explain my meaning more clearly. 

In the first place, his views. 

They are exactly and directly contrary to the 
views which overwhelmingly prevail in organized so- 
ciety as it now stands. 

Present society is built primarily on force—or- 
ganized physical force. I don’t think that any can- 
did person will deny this. 

The world is divided up into nations. Every 
nation in the world maintains an army and a navy to 
defend itself by force and to back up its foreign 
policy by force. International diplomacy appeals in 
the last resort to force. International trade falls 
back on force when it is hard pressed. Force is the 
very basis upon which nationalism is founded, even 
when its use is reserved by treaty and agreement for 
such times as when all other measures have failed. 

Domestic policy in national life is also built on 
force. Not so aggressively as international policy, 
of course. But just as really. 

In fact, the average person takes the use of 
physical force for granted as being the basic factor in 
maintaining social order. 

This situation I regard as being wholly evil. In 
it I see the seeds of man’s self-destruction. Naturally, 
therefore, I believe that every civilization or social 
order that relies on force will destroy itself. 

It follows, therefore, that unless very soon our 
present world organization turns right about and 
abandons force as its basic factor, the present world 
organization will break into pieces. In fact, I be- 
lieve that it is at this very moment struggling with 
itself to see whether it can reorganize on a new basis, 
or simply and fatalistically plunge on into ruin. ‘ 

Now the social views of Jesus are built on a 
different basis. His society is a society of patient 
and constructive good will. Violent force plays no 
part in it. Social organization in his program is never 
bought at the price of violence. 

If, now, the theory of force had worked with any 
great success up to the present, one might have to 
acknowledge that Jesus’ views were wrong. But 
force has not worked successfully. As a matter of 
fact the confusion and chaos that prevail right now 
in the world prove how futile has been man’s reliance 
on force to achieve social order. 

Force breeds forcible resistance. For a while the 


ny 'Y reason for fixing upon Jesus is simply this: 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished “‘Life of 
Jesus” which may hear the title ‘““What Do Men Say That I Am?” 
The author puts himself into the character of the mystic, the 
social reformer, the scientist, the journalist, the Jewish rabbi, the 
doctor, the salesman, the college boy and girl, the taxi-driver, 
etc., and gives us the view of these various types of people. The 
work is uncompleted and the Leader and the author will welcome 


frank criticism. 


stronger force can cope with the weaker force. Buta 
time comes inevitably when the forces that have been 
weaker grow gradually stronger and are able at last to 
overcome the ruling power. This has always hap- 
pened. It always will happen. Rome, once uncon- 
querable, became the helpless prey of previously weak 
invaders. This has been repeated over and over 
again. Germany, which was invincible in 1914, was 
utterly vanquished within four years by the swiftly 
organized force of the Allies. The Czarist government 
in Russia, the most oppressive in the world, was 
finally made a pathetic spectacle by Bolshevism, 
which had up to 1917 been so powerless that its 
leaders lived in hiding as the offscouring of the 
earth. 

Does not all of this teach something? Does it 
not teach that some day India will be too strong for 
Great Britain? That China will some day rise up to 
crush the Japanese? That some tremendous catas- 
trophe will overtake the Bolshevik Communists? Un- 
less, to be sure, these force-founded nations and so- 
cieties abandon violent coercion before it is too late. 

It seems so simple, so elementary, that even the 
stupidest or blindest simpletons should be able to see 
it. Yet, men of the keenest minds do not seem to 
understand. Or, if they do, they are fatalists and 
refuse to learn the lesson and to change their method 
of procedure. 

No one, however, believes that the present world 
situation can last very long. Only, there seem to be 
no leaders of sufficient moral and practical influence 
to direct a change even though they might see clearly 
what change should be made. 

No, I should make one exception. Gandhi in 
India not only sees clearly what change is necessary, 
but also possesses great influence. Whether or not 
his influence will prove to be great enough to hold his 
fellow Indians in line forever and keep them from 
resisting the British with physical violence, remains 
to be seen. I hope it will. If it does Gandhi will go 
down in history as the man who almost single-handed 
changed the basis on which organized society rests. 
If he wins, physical force will have received its first 
great political set-back. 

But I go back of Gandhi to Jesus; because I 
believe that Jesus is really Gandhi’s inspiration. 
Gandhi has taken over the views of Jesus that have 
come down from the past and has applied them to a 
concrete political situation. But I think that Jesus 
was, on the whole, a far richer personality than Gan- 
dhi. I don’t care, however, to argue this point. 

I only wish to say that I regard Jesus as the 
loftiest practical inspirer and teacher of all men who 
seek to substitute good will and non-violent progress 
for enmity and revolution (or resistance to revolu- 
tion) by the use of coercive violence. In this I think 
that Gandhi himself would agree. 

To continue, then, let me point out two of the 
many places where the present social order is breaking 


down, and suggest the ways in which the views of 
Jesus can be, or must be, applied. 

I have spoken of the political or nationalistic 
field, which every candid person will admit is domi- 
nated by the theory of physical force. 

Need I press the point that political organization 


in the world is badly shaken? Or that in some parts _ 


of the world it is plainly tottering—is even on the 
verge of catastrophe? 

Communistiec Russia for the time being seems to 
grow increasingly strong. It is too young an organiza- 
tion to begin as yet to disintegrate. But just give ita 
generation or so of development—and then? Well, I 
predict that the present Russia will go down in ruin 
before the year 2000. It has built up rapidly. It will 
disintegrate with equal rapidity. My hope is that its 
disintegration will be accompanied by the rise of a 
new Russian spirit more in line with the idealism of 
Tolstoy or Dostoievski. 

Europe is to-day a political question mark. Its 
organic strength is like that of a sick man kept up by 
stimulants. Beneath its appearance of power (huge 
armaments, etc.)—an appearance that belies the real 
conditions—Europe is to-day a hollow shell. By 
every device its leaders are trying to tide over the 
present sickness, in the desperate hope that some 
cure can be found before it is too late. These leaders 
are, however, afraid of Bolshevik communism because 
(I think rightly) they do not regard communism as a 
good cure. But they are equally afraid of what they 
call “pacifism,’”’ because they fear that pacifism would 
lead to as great a revolution as communism would. 

This fear of pacifism I regard as being both un- 
founded and absurd. Eventually, I am convinced, 
pacifism will win. In fact, it is coming rather quickly. 
There are more pacifists to-day in Europe than ever 
before—thousands more than there were before the 
war. What is more, the pacifists are among the most 
desirable citizens of every country. They are never 
bandits, bootleggers, criminals, speculators, exploiters, 
political crooks or the like. They are usually intelli- 
gent, high-minded idealists, useful and brave. The 
greatest scientist in the world, none other than Albert 
Einstein, is a pacifist. Only the man who refuses to 
trust good will instead of brute force would regard 
Einstein as a “dangerous” citizen. He is dangerous, to 
be sure, if you want to continue the social chaos that 
force has brought to pass. But then, the doctor is 
“dangerous” also who finds and applies a cure for 
yellow fever. Dangerous, that is, to the mosquito 
that carries the germ! 

Pacifists are dangerous from the standpoint of 
present day nationalism. But, I believe, they have to 
offer the only remedy in the universe for the present 
malady of political civilization, a malady which is be- 
ginning to attack the vitals of America as well as 
of Europe. That is, of course, only an opinion. I can 
support it, however, by good historical proofs. Mean- 
while, it is a race, as H. G. Wells put it, “between 
education and catastrophe.” And the one authori- 
tative educator is Jesus of Nazareth. The question 
is (again to use one of Mr. Wells’ phrases) how long 
Jesus will continue to be “too great for our hearts.” 

I have said enough now to indicate rather briefly 
my implicit and actual faith in the principles of Jesus 
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as being the only ones upon which a decent, to say 
nothing of an enduring, political organism can be built. 

Turn now to the economic order. Again, the 
same things are true. The present industrial-commer- 
cial system is founded on force and even relies in a 
pinch on the force of political militarism—that is, the 
organized force of the nation. 

I would not for a moment lend myself to helping 
to overthrow the present economic system in order to 
substitute communism like that in Russia. No, be- 
cause Russian communism is founded on force even 
more flagrantly than is capitalism. There is, one must 
admit, a certain amount of good will in modern capi- 
talism. And it is increasing. There are indications 
of a more and more rapid evolution of capitalism from 
the force stage to the good-will stage. From competi- 
tion to co-operation. From the profit motive to the 
public service motive. I say there are indications of 
such an evolution. * I qualify that by saying that these 
indications are not sufficiently numerous, or clear, to 
guarantee that this evolution will succeed without a 
fairly long and very severe struggle. In fact, I look 
for such a struggle, growing more intense for at least 
fifty years and culminating in a great upheaval. In 
that upheaval the political changes introduced by 
pacifism will play a tremendous part. 

It is impossible to predict exactly what the up- 
heaval will be like or what will emerge from it. But I 
venture the guess that it will be preceded by a large- 
scale boycott of goods produced in factories or plants 
where the motive of private profit is permitted to cut 
into public service, and where the conditions and 
wages of labor are below a standard generally regarded 
as fair and hygienic. At the same time nationalism 
as now understood will be undermined by pacifistic 
internationalism to an extent making impossible the 
waging of war on a large scale. 

Putting it in another way, political democracy, 
which can not possibly go hand in hand with the 
sort of nationalism that now prevails, will assert itself 
again. (Meanwhile we may have to put up with a 
few dictators like Mussolini where democracy has 
broken down because connected with militaristic 
nationalism.) I say political democracy will reassert 
itself and come forth stronger and in a purer form 
than before. Along with political democracy will 
emerge the basic lines of industrial democracy. The 
economic system will be reorganized on the basis of in- 
telligent public service. Its motive force will be the 
general welfare instead of individual or corporate gain. 

In other words, the principles of Jesus will re- 
ceive their vindication by being actually applied to 
the conduct of affairs. The day of the political dema- 
gogue or the political careerist will have pretty large- 
ly passed—although there may be periods now and 
then of flare-back and reaction to the old and dis- 
credited order. These, however, I believe will be 
sporadic and of short life. 

Military and police forces will graduate into 
public health and public welfare organizations; while 
instead of accumulated capital in the hands of a few 
and accumulated poverty in the shoes of the many, 
the economic difference between the richest and the 
poorest citizen will be not greater than, say, $10,000 
per year. Of luxury there will be little, of lavish 
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waste none, but of hygiene and physical security 
much. And soon. I could draw many a picture of 
what I am sure is coming. But I shall restrain my- 
self. 

Does such a view seem Utopian? Very well, let it. 
Has not mankind pressed on toward Utopias from the 
beginning? Why not still press on? 


And why not press on along a highway that leads, 
not to mere dream-fancies, but to attainable actuality? 
Why not follow the direction of the surest and sanest 
guide that has ever appeared? After all the tragic 
debacles, and all the waste of trial and error, the time 
has come when we may see, and clearly see, that the 
way of Jesus is eventually the only way. 


Teaching Children about God’ 


Alberta Munkres 


JHE series of articles of which this is the first 
deals with problems which every teacher of 
religion must face—problems which present 
particular difficulties when contemplated 

ary ‘the standpoint of their relation to children. 

The thoughts and queries of the writer are organized 

around four focal points and set up under the following 

captions: “Teaching Children about God,” “Intro- 
ducing Children to Jesus,” “Using the Bible with 

Children,” and “Teaching Children to Pray.” 

The purpose is not to state and attempt to justify 
any single position with reference to these problems; 
it is rather that of trying to describe positions taken 
by different persons. The individual remains free to 
decide where he will stand, his choice being determined 
by the implications of the position he would occupy. 

There seem to be two diametrically opposed ap- 
proaches to the religious education of children, in- 
dicated by the following contrasts: 

One proposes to begin with children where they 
are and help them achieve their own philosophy of 
life, offering whatever guidance seems to be needed; 
the other takes for granted that children are to be 
inducted, with varying degrees of compulsion, into a 
way of Jife which is considered right or, at least, 
thought to be best. One assumes religion to be a way 
of living, and centers its attention on the development 
of personality and the cultivation of social fitness; the 
other concerns itself with the Christian tradition, mak- 
ing adaptations here and eliminations there, governed 
by the supposed interests, needs, and capacities of 
the age group involved. One conceives of religion as 
an experience which is distinct in character and dif- 
ferent from all other experiences, though not unre- 
lated to them; the other believes that the every-day 
experiences of living may take on a certain flavor or 
be elevated to such degree that they may be said to 
become religious, granting widely varying possibilities 
among experiences. 

All sorts of combinations are made of the im- 
plications of these two extremes, but in general an 
individual leans one way or the other in his theory and 
practises, and sometimes finds himself occupying what 
seems to be middle ground, trying to conserve values of 
each school and not infrequently getting himself 
hopelessly tangled up in irresolvable contradictions. 

It is quite obvious that the general approach ac- 
cepted will affect one’s viewpoint concerning all four 
problems suggested. With reference to teaching 
about God, to which we now turn our attention, it 


*Reprinted from the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, by permission. 


may lead a person to make declarations and offer de- 
scriptions of God, with the hope of furnishing a stimu- 
lus to desirable attitudes and habits. It may, on the 
other hand, permit one to assume that only through 
the everyday experiences of living does the word “God” 
come to have meaning, if indeed it can have meaning 


at all for young children, and that any forcing of the | 


issue is like opening by violence the undeveloped 
petals of a flower. 

If one were hazarding a guess, it would be that 
most children somewhere over four or five years of 
age have some idea of God. Whether this has come 
because they live in an environment where the term 
is heard, and whether or not it is more than a memor- 
ized word, we do not know. Whether it has grown out 
of experience, or been forced into the vocabulary 
arbitrarily by adults, who can tell? Certain we are 
that the word is often mentioned by children, that 
it represents a variety of meanings, and that wide 
discrepancies appear between the expressed ideas of 
God and the real philosophy by which individual 
children live. We might go even further and suggest 
that, while some of these ideas seem to be futile or 
inadequate, others may be positively harmful as they 
are put into operation. Let it be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this is not to bar the possibility of some 
ideas of God functioning helpfully in the lives of 
children. 

At this point we shall address ourselves to the 
question, What are some of the ideas of God rather 
prevalent among children? And we shall remember 
that we are considering ideas, not as we wish them 
to be, but as they really exist in the minds of poets 
in so far as we are able to know. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding eters in 
this field has been made by Angus Hector MacLean 
and offered in the form of a book entitled “The Idea 
of God in Protestant Religious Education.” Chap- 
ters four and five, which furnish data on the question, 
“What Do Children Think about God?” might well 
be pondered by any one who is seriously concerned 
about this problem. “The Child’s Knowledge of 
God,” by Gregg-Smith, though not new, is provoca- 
tive as an informal study. 

The findings of these authors and others are 
abundantly attested by teachers everywhere, both on 
the basis of objective tests and the casual observation 
of children in and out of the classroom. 

For the sake of refreshing our minds and as a 
means of getting a picture before us in concrete form, 
some of the ideas of God held by children are offered 
herewith. Obviously the list is suggestive only—a 
mere sampling of ideas collected from a variety of 
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sources with no significance attached to the number 
of statements or the order of notation. 


What God Is Like 


God is an old man with flowing robes and whis- 
kers all over his face. 

He is a very good man. 

He is nature. 

He is goodness and kindness. 

God has one eye right in the middle of his fore- 
head. 

He is a spirit (whatever that may mean). 

He is like a fairy. 

God is bigger than any man alive; he has many 
hands and many feet. 

He is like us. 

He is a king. 

He is the same as Jesus. 


Where God Is 

God is in many different places all at the same 
time. 

He is here and everywhere. 

He is in the air. 

He is in plants and birds and trees. 

He is in the clouds. 

He is in heaven. 

God is near us all the time. 

He is inside me; in my body. 

He is in our hearts and minds. 


What God Does 

Saves us from all danger. 

Helps us when we are in trouble. 

Follows us wherever we go, and can see even in 
the dark. 

Knows everything that ever happened or ever 
will happen. 

Talks to us and tells us what to do. 

Sends punishment when we do wrong. 

Gives food and clothing and everything we have. 

Watches us and doesn’t let anything hurt us. 

Helps us to be good. 

Takes care of us. 

Sends us every day the things we need most. 


How We May Find Out about God and Know 
What He Wants Us to Do 


Through the Bible and Jesus. 

By conscience. 

Through the preacher. 

Through nature. 

Through our friends. 

In our dreams. 

In our feelings and mind. 

Through prayer. 

When one casts about for an explanation of these 
ideas, some of the sources are not particularly difficult 
to discover. It would seem that the ideas which 
children have are not infrequently a reflection of the 
ideas held by the adults with whom they associate— 
ideas expressed in chance remarks or passed on for- 
mally; ideas utilized, perhaps, as a means of securing 
desired types of behavior. Who has not heard the 
admonitions, “Remember, God sees everything you 


do,” “God won’t like you if you’re naughty,” or 
“That isn’t what God would want you to do,” used 
in strategic moments when other means of discipline 
have failed? 

Consider, too, the theological expressions in 
songs which the children sing, prayers which they say, 
and poems which they recite. A sampling includes 
phrases like the following: 

“God sees; God sees.” 

“Saves them from all danger.”’ 

“Watches by their bed.” 

“He cares for me.” 

“God looks down from heaven.” 

“Takes us back to heaven.” 

Sometimes an apparently simple verse of scrip- 
ture may carry a meaning which we least expect. 
From the verse, “Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father,’ one 
group of children got the idea that God sends gifts 
ready-made from heaven. And, after all, is that not 
consistent with what they have learned from the 
Santa Claus myth (told so often as fact) which por- 
trays that jolly magician riding through the sky, his 
sleigh well filled with toys for good little girls and boys? 

Often the Bible causes misunderstanding or con- 
flict of ideas when it is not handled with the historical 
approach, which makes room for a growing idea of 
God as one who moves through the pages of the Old 
Testament and into the New Testament where the 
climax is reached in the life and teachings of Jesus. 
Consider the difficulties a child would have in recon- 
ciling the God who told Abraham to kill his only son 
(especially in the light of the sixth zommandment), 
with the God about whom Jesus taught in his match- 
less parable, “The Prodigal Son.” 

Think of the Bible story-book you read so dili- 
gently on Sunday afternoons when you were a child, 
and try to discover whether or not the Dore pictures 
had anything to do with the concept of God which 
you formed. Did you see the people drowning while 
Noah and his family floated safely in the ark? And 
were you to understand that God was deliberately 
causing that? It might be a good God who saved 
Noah, but what about the God who was causing that 
mother, with her baby clasped to her breast, to sink 
into the water? And what about the mother tiger 
(‘“tagger,” as the child said) and her babies marooned 
on a rock which is soon to be covered by the flood? 
One child in trying to justify the whole procedure was 
overheard to say, “Yes, those people had been mean, 
but the ‘tagger’ hadn’t done anything bad, had he?” 

And did you see Abraham, the loving father, with 
the knife raised high over his son? One child, who had 
been told that God let (or made) Jesus die for our 
sins, remarked: “I don’t like God because he killed 
Jesus. My father wouldn’t do that.” Incidentally, 
we might raise the question as to how helpful the word 
“father” is as a description of God. When the analogy 
is used, there are, of course, all kinds of fathers who 
come to the minds of children—stern, indulgent, 
capricious, and cruel, quite as well as good, kind, loving, 
and patient. 

For most of us, it would be an illuminating ex- 
perience to re-read the sections of scripture most fre- 
quently used with children with an eye to discovering 
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the concepts of God embedded there and the implica- 
tions for the building of a philosophy of life. The 
text in songbooks prepared for the religious education 
of children and books of religious verse, e. g., “The 


Child’s Thought of God,’ by Clark and Gillespie, . 


would also furnish food for thought. Teachers might 


be helped by studying their textbooks critically to see ° 


what emphases are most prominent. 

But what can be done about the matter? We 
shall sketch two possibilities which represent some- 
what antithetical points of view as suggested by the 
contrasts mentioned earlier. One is an attempt to 
refine the idea of God and make it more adequate 
than it is; the other is to show less concern for the 
concept, as such, especially in the very early years of 
childhood, and to place the emphasis upon experiences 
which the child may have (first-hand and vicarious) 
and letting the concept of God come when it is needed 
—when children reach out for a conscious working 
philosophy of life. Let us look at each of these more 
closely. 

Those who are interested in teaching children 
about God from the earliest years up would not by 
any means agree as to what they should teach or imply 
in their teaching. Widest imaginable divergencies 
would appear among a comparatively small and highly 
selected group. This means that there is no con- 
sensus of opinion as to precisely what is good, better, 
or best to teach children about God. Asa result, the 
situation seems to resolve itself into this—namely, the 
teacher’s background of experience and training, her 
source materials, and the demands of the institution 
which she serves will determine pretty largely, so 
far as formal training in religious education is con- 
cerned, whether children’s ideas of God will be nar- 
rowly individualistic or broadly social in sweep; wheth- 
er they will be such as to call forth an attitude of fear 
or one of trust; whether they are mere words to recite 
on Sunday and grow very tired of or whether they 
are closely related to experience; whether they are 
such as to lead on to wider and wider implications or 
of such character as to bind and limit; and whether 
or not they are sufficiently big and elastic to make 
room for future learnings, science, for example, with- 
out relearning being necessary. 

The other group, as suggested, fear that we feel 
too much the urgency about defining and describing 
God, and are too well satisfied when children glibly 
offer the word “God” in answer to any question 
asked in Sunday school. They fear, too, that we may 
be forcing into the very early years of childhood 
something which not only may not function but which 
may be a hindrance then and later. For some this is 
based on the query as to whether or not in ‘the early 
years of childhood the religious experience is separated 
distinctly from other experiences, and recognized by 
the child as such. 

For these, and perhaps other reasons, though the 
word “‘God”’ is not taboo, the emphasis is placed else- 
where, and freedom is left for letting the idea of God 
develop as it is needed. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate this point. 

Instead of trying to prove the reality and good- 
ness of God by the colorful sunset, the singing bird, 
the delicately marked flower, effort is made to help 
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children have long-sustained and frequent contacts 
with nature—planting and caring for flowers, learning 
how animals live, coming as close as possible to some 
of the processes of nature, and letting them tell what 
they will, in time, of God. 

It takes many happy work and play experiences 
and much comparing and contrasting before children 
come to place high premium upon desirable types of 
social relationships. Is it not time, then, these people 
would ask, to say, ““God is where loving things are be- 
ing done?”’ 

Furthermore, in the matter of personal and social 
adjustments, greater interest is displayed by those 
who choose what we are describing as the second ap- 
proach in the psychological rather than the theo- 
logical aspects of problems. It is believed, for ex- 
ample, that in the matter of sensing security (so es- 
sential to all children) more is achieved by living 
with parents who are adjusted to each other and to 
the universe, and by finding one’s self equal to the 
emergencies of life, than by learning the idea that 
God watches over and cares for us. Such adjustments, 
they would think, furnish the basis for a growing trust 
in the universe, which is essential to all religious ex- 
perience. 

Four brief episodes are now presented, with 
questions and suggestions offered in regard to each. 
It is hoped that teachers will make their own evalua- 
tions of each situation. 

Episode 1. Richard (aged four) showed signs of 
violent fear during storms and seemed to be obsessed 
with the thought that his own house might be struck 
with lightning. His mother, as a last resort, sug- 
gested that he might ask God to protect his house. 
For an entire year Richard prayed Joudly—so loudly 
that he could be heard throughout the house—‘‘Please, 
God, keep our house from being struck by lightning.” 
The mother quoted this as an example of how re- 
ligion might be used to overcome fear. 

We might raise the question as to whether or not 
Richard was overcoming his fear by this process, and 
our answer would probably be in the negative. Is it 
possible that his fear was being accentuated by con- 
stantly directing thought to it? Note the loud tone 
of voice and the long period of time over which the ex- 
perience lasted. 

Suppose his house had been struck by lightning. 
What would that have done to his concept of God? 
Or suppose his house had been spared, as it was, but 
the house of his little friend had been destroyed. 

We might speculate as to what caused the fear? 
The noise of the thunder; seeing lightning stnke 
sometime, somewhere; stories about what lightning 
can do; a fearful parent who takes undue precaution 
and stops all normal activity for himself and the child 
during a storm? 

Is it valuable for Richard to think that God is in 
charge of the working of the universe? Is it desirable 
for him to turn to God ina time of emergency? Would 
some scientific information be helpful, for example, 
facts concerning the operation of storms? Might this 
furnish a basis for seeing the beauty and wonder in 
the process? How about associating some game or 
pleasant pastime with the occasion? And would it 


help for the child to see the parent, or another child of 
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his own age, free from undue concern at such a time? 

Can this problem be solved effectively with the 
child without using the word “God?” If not, just 
what part does the God concept play in the situa- 
tion? 

Episode 2. A girl (aged eight) on her way home 
from Sunday school barely escaped an automobile 
accident. She told her teacher that when she saw 
the car coming, she said a little prayer quickly, and 
for that reason was saved. Her companion, however— 
also a praying child—was seriously injured and car- 
ried off to the hospital. 

. Was it commendable that this child should have 
thought of God in this emergency? Was her test of 
prayer a satisfactory one? Isher idea of God one which 
can be relied upon in time of future need? Is it true 
that God saves us from physical danger when we ask 
Him to do so?’ And howabout a God who would save 
one person who prayed and let another who also 
prayed get hurt? Were there others in this situation 
—namely, the taxi driver and the child herself—who 
bore responsibility in the matter? Would you, on 
that score, question the child’s ready conclusion? 
Would you teach a child to think of God as saving 
him in such an emergency, or would you teach him to 
watch for signals and to care for himself? Or would 
you do both? Just what part does the God concept 
play here? 

Episode 3. Marjorie (aged six) has heard the story 
of the boy Samuel and has been told that God speaks 
to us to-day as he did to the people in olden times. 
Marjorie said, “God never spoke to me; I listened, 
and I never heard his voice.” 
rr It would seem that Marjorie was listening for 

the audible voice of a flesh-and-blood person, and the 


inference had probably been drawn from the story she 
heard. In what way is the idea of God speaking to 
us helpful? 

Would you encourage the thought that God 
speaks to us in direct fashion? Would you suggest 
that we know what is right through our minds? Would 
you think conscience an infallible evidence of what 
God wants us to do? 

Episode 4. A leader of primary children in the 
Sunday school prefaces the brief period of meditation 
by the statement: “When we think of loving and 
being kind, we call that ‘God.’ Let us now think of 
loving and kind things we know about.” 

Are there values in relating the idea of God to 
social experiences? Is this idea of God adequate? Is 
this interpretation consistent with the one implied by 
the same children when they say, “We thank thee, 
God, for everything?” In this instance the children 
think about loving and being kind (God) rather than 
asking God for something. Is meditation the im- 
portant part of prayer for children? What becomes of 
the element of petition? Is it essential or not? 

In closing; may we suggest to ourselves two 
necessities—knowing as well as we can the children 
with whom we are working—their long thoughts, 
their deep feelings, their working philosophies of life; 
and building as constructively as we can on those 
foundations, working according to our chosen philos- 
ophy. 

The religious education of children is a matter 
of growth, inevitably slow, and our task, quite con- 
ceivably, is not only that of guiding children, but also 
that of keeping the way open so that they may con- 
tinue to grow in wisdom and in the love of those 
things which are good and beautiful and true. 


When All Men Speak Well of Us 


Helen G. Murray 


I’m always uneasy about myself and my church when we’re 
basking in the warmth of general approval. Somehow I’ve a 
suspicion that the too popular Christian man or woman, the too 
prosperous Christian church, should begin examining carefully 
our Christian credentials. I can’t get away from the feeling that 
only a terribly meek or a terribly tactful or a terribly ineffective 
brand of Christianity recommends itself to the present order. 

Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you, said Jesus, 
who, after all, was the founder of the religion we profess. for 
in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets. 

Being well-spoken-of may be dangerous business from the 
point of view of Christian criteria. It may involve too many 
un-Christian compromises with Christian standards. 

One price that has usually to be paid for popular approval 
is the price of conscious or unconscious continuous concession, of 
perpetual tolerance. Individuals and churches never prove 
either offensive or dangerous to the powers-that-be if they tol- 

erantly grant to both spiritual and material wickedness in high 
places the very best motives, so long as they continue meticu- 
lously to separate the sin and thesinner. Noone objects to hear- 
ing abstract sin denounced, even his own peculiar brand of ab- 
stract sin. It is only when we insist upon identifying the sinner 
with his sin that we become obnoxious. 

“JT ean love Samuel Insull,” I heard a minister say in a ser- 
mon not long ago. 

“So can I,” I might have replied to him, “after I’ve de- 
nounced him and all his works and done my best to get him put 


where he can’t go on perpetrating these same works. I can love 
him as I love any other criminal who for the protection of society 
must be denounced and restrained from further crime.” 

Another price paid for popularity is that of deliberate or 
involuntary ambiguity. 

“Let me give you a piece of advice, my boy,” a clever older 
minister admonished a young theological student. “Go, and 
stay, high-brow. Don’t let your congregation guess how modern- 
istic and liberal you are. Flatter them by esoteric and obscure 
terminology, and you can get away with doctrinal and social 
murder.” 

Astute advice, but scarcely deriving from thesimple, straight- 
forward Jesus, who sternly bade his disciples say ‘“‘Yes’’ when 
they meant “Yes” and “No” when they meant ‘“‘No.” 

A third price may be silence. Jesus still numbers among his 
followers many a Peter who loudly protests his allegiance and 
loyalty in the inner chamber and just as loudly keeps silent in the 
public courtyard in the presence of the hit-and-miss crowd gath- 
ered around the fire. No use in labeling one’s self with preju- 
dicial tags when, by the simple expedient of keeping still (of 
course only until the proper psychological moment shall have 
arrived—though it never does—for declaring oneself and one’s 
convictions!), one can keep the respect and regard of one’s inner 
circle, of the community as a whole. All for the good of some 
cause or other. How many honest convictions have been sac- 
rificed on the altar of preserving an “influence’’ more hypo- 
thetical than real! 
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Still another price is the intrinsic dishonesty involved in the 
acceptance of the tinsel doctrine of the superiority of ‘“‘spiritual’’ 
to “material” values. Of all the fallacious and dangerous doc- 
trines that the Church has ever espoused and promulgated, this 
may surely be termed the most fallacious and dangerous. It is 
likewise the most acceptable and useful to those who would use 
the church to bolster up the status quo. 

The things that are seen are temporal but the things that are 
unseen are eternal. 

Daily we hear that proclaimed from pulpit and secular read- 
ing desk of late. It would seem that the pie-in-the-sky dogma 
has taken a fresh hold upon us—not phrased so crassly as that, 
of course, but reduced to the newest and most acceptable psy- 
chological and religio-philosophical terminology. 

Let us thoroughly scrutinize this pronouncement of Christ’s, 
however, before we are too sure that even it is a condemnation 
of that materialism against which we argue so hotly. Things 
Jesus said in both cases; things already seen, things not yet seen. 
Are we so sure that he was referring to the purely immaterial? 
This same Jesus contrasted bread and a stone as symbols of that 
which contained and of that which lacked the vital life germ. 


For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s taking, 


wrote Lowell. 


’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


But he goes on to list such material manifestations of Heaven 
and God as “the lavish summer,” the sprouted maize, the river 
“dluer than the sky,’ the clod feeling the “stir of might’’ and 
climbing to a perfectly visible and substantial “‘soul in grass and 
flowers.” 

Let us beware, I say, how we immaterialistically banish all 
that which can be called material in favor of that which we some- 
what vaguely denominate spiritual. This whole tendency, old as 
the hills but modern as the most recent “movement” out of Ox- 
ford or any other uttermost part of our very material universe, 
furnishes altogether too many of us with altogether too simple 
and easy a way of escape from unpopularly calling bread bread 
and stones stones. 

Says that homely old philosopher Scattergood Baines, stand- 
ing on the very spot in the Florentine Piazza where Savonarola 
was burned—‘“If I was a preacher I’d stick to Heaven and Hell 
where folks ain’t got no financial interests at stake.” 

Stick to Heaven and Hell and we'll sacrifice no esteem or 
prestige through them. Whether we thereby gain anything for 
anybody anywhere is another matter. 

But we’ve earth to help win for humanity—surely—if we’re 
game and if we don’t mind the gaff. It looks to me too good a 
chance to pass up just for the sake of being thought well of in the 
best circles. For, after all—speaking of Heaven and Hell—who 
knows, a hundred years from now, who may be the best circles, 


and where? 
* * * 


“THE BAPTIST’? MERGES WITH 
CENTURY’”’ 


It was announced in Chicago on Jan. 10 that the Bapilist, 
leading weekly journal of the Northern Baptist denomination, 
had been merged with the Christian Century, undenominational 
weekly. The issue of the Baptist for Jan. 15 will be the last to 
appear as a separate publication; after that it will become part of 
the Christian Century. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, editor of the 
Baptist, will become a contributing editor to the Christian Century. 

The Baptist is one of the oldest denominational papers in 
the United States. Published as an official organ of the 
Northern Baptist Convention until four years ago, it was then 
taken over by a board of directors composed of prominent Bap- 
tist laymen, headed by Alton L. Miller, prominent cahdy manu- 
facturer of Boston, Mass. 

“Both papers,” says the Christian Century in reporting the 
merger, “represent the progressive movement of contemporary 
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Christianity; both are evangelical; both believe in the church and 
love it; both make Christ pre-eminent; both are social-minded; 
both believe that new truth is continually breaking from the word 
of God and that our age is at once blessed and confused with a 
fresh disclosure of the Divine will carrying implications of pro- 
found change in organized religion and in the social order.” 

Absorption of the Baptist by the Christian Century leaves the 
Northern Baptist denomination with only one weekly, the 
Watchman-Examiner, published in New York, which is generally 
regarded as representing the fundamentalist branch of the 
church. 

* * * 


COME TO THE HELP OF OUR THEOLOGUES 


The theological schools of Tufts and St. Lawrence face just 
now a very critical situation as regards the financing of their 
students. Formerly, in the seventies and eighties, the General 
Convention loaned $180 a year to approved and deserving stu- 
dents preparing for the Universalist ministry. This very largely 
in those days covered the living expenses of the student. For 
many years past, now, although the cost of education is three 
times what it formerly was, and the requirements very much 
higher, the Convention has granted only a maximum of $150 a 
year. This at one time was made as a gratuity. Later it was 
made a loan on condition that if a man served in a small parish a 
certain amount of his obligation should be deducted each year. 

Last year, the Board of Trustees, in the endeavor to balance 
their budget, voted to loan students only the income of the so- 
called Educational Fund, including in this whatever scholarship 
loans were repaid during the year by ministers indebted to the 
Convention. This made the amount to each new student last 
year but $116. They announce this year a continuance of this 
policy, and further state that as a result new students (entering 
in 1931 and 1932) can be assured of only about $50 the present 
year. Needless to say, this is very meager assistance to students 
who are without resources of their own, as unfortunately is the 
case with most of them. (Why do not rich men’s sons enter the 
ministry?!!!) As these students have been counting on this Con- 
vention aid to assist them in meeting their absolutely necessary 
expenses, they are strictly up against it. Some feel that they 
may have to leave school. In this situation the schools them- 
selves are trying, through friends and in other ways, to raise 
money to meet the needs of the boys. 

The General Convention has about $20,000 invested in the 
shape of loans to men who are now, for the most part, in the active 
ministry. 
regularly, there would be no problem of the kind stated, for the 
money repaid would be immediately available for new loans. 
We are, therefore, making this statement of the hardship en- 
tailed upon present students by the inability or failure of men to 
repay these loans. We appreciate very keenly that many of our 
ministers have had to take drastic cuts in their salaries, which, 
even thus, are not being paid with any regularity. But we trust 
there are some who in view of this situation will feel that they can 
and must repay some part of their obligations. It will go di- 


rectly to help students now in school, as they themselves in the | : 


past were helped. : 
We also hope that, if there are any laymen or laywomen 


who on reading of the condition that faces our students feel that | 
they would like to contribute to the scholarship fund for im- | 
A word to the 


mediate loans to students, they will do so. 
generous is sufficient. 
Our students when informed of the situation immediately 


began to figure how they could possibly readjust themselves, In || 
one of our schools a group of students is planning to hire a small || 
apartment together, and get their own meals on a most limited || 


budget, in the expectation thereby to cut their expenses one- 
half, 


and trying to get outside work, even though it interferes with 
time for school, in order to meet their expenses. 
need of additions to our available scholarship funds is very urgent. 


If a proper portion of these loans were being repaid | 


We hope it will figure out in fact as it does on paper. In]|| 
another of our schools students are sharing with one another || 


But even so, the }} 
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In this connection it is a question whether it would not be 
better for the General Convention to appropriate a certain 
amount to the theological schools directly each year and leave it to 
the theological schools to appropriate that to individuals as the 
need may be. This would make the dealing with students much 
more direct and more easily adjusted. It may bea satisfaction to 
the Universalists to know that the theological schools are giving 
to their students far less assistance in finances than is the custom 
in nearly all the theological schoolsinthe country. The theological 
schools very often find it wiser to give a small amount temporarily 
as assistance and not as a loan, than it is to give the student the 
privilege of borrowing a larger amount to be paid back at some 
indefinite time. 

Lee S. McCollester, 
Dean Tufts School of Religion. 
John Murray Atwood, 
Dean Theological School of St. Lawrence University. 
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PROS AND CONS OF FIRST CENTURY CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


G. Raymond Booth 


They that have turned Montreal and Ottawa upside-down 
have come to Toronto also. Irefer tothe Oxford Group. Their 
doings may be of interest to Friends because it is their plan to 
work their way across the continent, making one week stands in 
some of the priacipal cities in Canada and the United States. 
The uninitiated may not recognize in the Oxford Group the Buch- 
manism of some years ago, but the leader of the group of ninety- 
nine, a few of whom really do come from Oxford, is none other 
than the Rev. Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman. 

They make no promises in advance, preferring to be “‘guided”’ 
daily by God. However, they sent their advance men ahead to 
set up a local committee of sponsorship and succeeded in getting 
some of the leading lights in the realm of religious leadership, 
most of whom were more enthusiastic then than now. Theirs is 
a ‘faith mission,’ but they were careful to set up exclusive lunch- 
eons for the very rich at which stories of the “change” of ex- 
communists, labor union leaders, and Socialist M. P.’s were told. 
Their fourfold standards of absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness, and absolute love were preached nightly 
in the Crystal Ball Room of the luxurious King Edward Hotel. 
With the men in full evening dress, the ladies richly gowned, with 
the Oxford accent much in evidence, sometimes real, sometimes 
crudely acquired, and with a Dutch Baroness, an English Knight, 
and an Admiral for ornaments, their meetings attacted the grreat 
and would-be-great of the city, in large numbers. 

There was very little singing, no preaching, short periods of 
“quiet times,’ and then stories, stories, stories, thousands of 
them. They can tell the best funny stories I ever heard from 
any one except from Levi T. Pennington and Dr. W. P. Firth. 
Then came stories, many of them good ones, about triumphs over 
sins: sins of shyness, motorcycle racing, smoking, cock-tail 
drinking, lying, worry. Then came stories of sex and adultery— 
legal, mental, picture show and bill board adultery, until one 
could but come to the conclusion that certain members of the 
team were merely pious mental exhibitionists. The sins of ex- 
ploitation, economic nationalism, militarism, bigotry, racial 
hatred, were never mentioned, though Dr. Buchman did most 
fervently thank God for the depression, which was to him an 
evidence that God was using such force to bring people back to 
him. (The following day a man fainted at a meeting of unem- 
ployed and died a few minutes later. The doctor diagnosed it 
as a case of malnutrition.) There is no sense of social sin such as 
Moses had, or such as the personally sinless Jesus had during his 
sleepless night in Gethsemane, or that Kagawa has in his great 
Kingdom of God Movement. 

Six meetings were held for the clergy at which Group clergy- 
men told stories of defeat through sin, mostly sex. Under the 
stimulus of these stories some of the local clergy “shared’”’ some 
unsavory experiences and fantasies. One youngster told how he 


had asked God to keep good looking young women off the trams 
while he was on them. He was sure of his ‘“‘change’’ and “guid- 
ance” because, “only seventeen men and two stout old gray- 
headed women were on the car this morning.” Ministers were 
advised to “come to the pulpit empty and let the Lord fill you.” 
They suggested that Sunday school classes and young people’s 
societies should be turned into “sharing meetings.” 

Undoubtedly much good has been accomplished. Many 
people among the more favored classes have professed “change.” 
None of them, however, have so far admitted that such change 
has social implications. Several preachers have also been 
“changed.’’? One prominent United Churchman after twenty- 
seven years as a successiul pastor has been profoundly stirred, as 
has also an Anglican who but recently was runner-up in the voting 
for the bishopric. Some of the younger men have found a new 
personal interest in their work. 

The Christian community has divided rather sharply over 
the Oxford Group issue. Their converts tend to show a very 
narrow and intolerant attitude toward any who have not found 
the new experience of happiness. On the other hand, many 
reputable Christian leaders have been able to see no good in the 
movement, 

A group of about thirty, most of them prominent in religious 
leadership in Canada, have been meeting to appraise the work of 
the group, and will’issue shortly a statement which it is hoped will 
be impartial and which it is further hoped will tend to bring to- 
gether divergent opinion wnich at the present moment is rapidly 
creating a most unwholesome spiritual atmosphere.—The Ameri- 


can Friend. 
* * * 


WHAT WE NEED 


Ts there a liquor ring operating in Fitchburg? Does it in- 
volve people who are committed to other trusts, private and civic? 

Here are two questions about which the man on the streets 
of Fitchburg seems to have a very definite personal opinion, but 
he has no public opinion on the subject. He seems to have 
enough evidence to satisfy himself, but not enough to make his 
charges substantial before a judge and jury. Engage him in 
conversation, and you will discover that he has a large amount of 
pent-up indignation, a considerable amount of circumstantial 
evidence, a great deal of suspicion, and a very healthy share ot 
fear. He will speak about fake drug stores, and offer to conduct 
you to a dozen or more places where liquor is sold quite openly. 
He hints at “protection.”” He hopes the ‘Federal’ men will 
come, “because they can’t be silenced!’’ But—ask the man in 
the street to engage in a drive to bring all this corruption into 
the open—‘“‘No, sir, the ring is too powerful. IJ have a wife and 
family. I need my job.” 

Frankly speaking, the Torch has no evidence that there is a 
liquor ring operating in Fitchburg. But it seems pretty clear 
that, if there is, it could be run down and exposed. It seems 
pretty clear that you can’t frighten the whole city into silence 
when something rotten is going on. It seems pretty clear that 
we can’t go on feeling a shred of civic pride if we allow a thing 
like this to continue, even if it is only a strong suspicion. If the 
thing is true, something ought to be done aboutit. Ifitis untrue, 
we ought to stop talking about it. 

To have men so degraded in their humanity that they ex- 
ploit the weakness of other men is a possibility bad enough, but 
to have the suspicion that wholesale corruption has gone on to 
make this exploitation possible is to look at a worse crime. 

Behind liquor is the bootlegger; behind the bootlegger is the 
racketeer and his gangsters; behind them is a nerveless arm of 
the law; and behind that is an apathetic public opinion that 
allows its city to come under distrust and suspicion from its own 
citizens. We need a surge of public indignation! We need to 
speak more bravely out. We need to investigate. We need to 
have a social order that we can trust. We need to produce the 
leadership that will guarantee us the decency that is a minimum 
requirement for civilized living.—Maz Kapp, in the Torch, Fitch- 
burg. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE OUGHT TO BE MORE CHALLENGING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have intended writing to you for some time. 
tell you of iy criticism of your editorial policy. 

I feel this way about it: If I were in trouble or in difficulty 
of any kind and had a desire to discuss it with my pastor, I be- 
lieve you are the sort of man that I would want to goto. You 
can be helpful and sympathetic, and at the same time strict, if 
the occasion demanded that it be dealt with in that way. I 
think, too, that you might be able to instill some courage to go 
and do better. And I think that you could instill something of 
a love for nature, the flowers and the birds, within me if you had 
achance. All of that is good, and that last is something I wish 
J had from you. Destructively my criticism would be this: I 
think you offer too few facts that are challenging. Somehow I 
get the feeling that you are defending a cause when it is in need 
of a champion. I don’t know whether that makes my thought 
clear. But sometimes I feel that the people in the pews (and 
the pulpit too, for that matter) get lazy and indifferent. They 
need something to spur them on, arouse them. Sometimes a 
minister can do it in his own church. But more often the church 
periodical can exercise power and influence that the minister 
ean not. (You're telling me!?) 

I hope you will not think that I’m trying to dictate. I shall 
defend your freedom of policy and written word, for I cherish 
that very highly. 


I want to 


L. M. 


What a noble, unselfish thing it is for this man to take time 
{o help us strengthen the weak spots in our armor. We think 
he is absolutely right in what he says about the need of our 


frankly, courageously, facing the less hopeful side of things. 
The Editor. 


* * 


-Y SERMONS “‘ON EVERY SHELF OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a postscript: to my article, ‘“Ninety-Nine Miles. of 
Sermons,’’ published several months ago. The interest mani- 
fested in the publicity methods and possibilities mentioned 
therein leads me to add a few statistics representing the total 
space given to the forty-three sermons published in 1932 in both 
Danbury papers. 

The Library of Congress contains eighty-four miles of 
shelving. My sermon abstracts as published in 1932 would 
furnish a double column of newsprint for every shelf. That is, 
if all the sermon abstracts were clipped from each of the fourteen 
thousand copies of the paper weekly, and pasted end to end, the 
context alone would cover the shelves as above stated, and there 
would be a strip of newsprint, one column wide and six miles 
long, left over. The headings would occupy an additional 
twelve miles. 
each paper weekly. 

This is the correct way in which to estimate the total amount 
of printed matter placed under the public eye. From this it 
will be seen that if one should publish an abstract six inches in 
length, in a large city daily, with a circulation, say of 100,000, it 
would be a total of 600,000 inches, or 50,000 feet, or nearly nine 
and one half miles of newsprint in one edition. This is an 
amount of free advertising, not of the preacher but of his ‘“‘mes- 
sage,’’ too large to be ignored, it seems to me. 

Be In my own case, with two papers with a combined circula- 
tion of only 14,000, I have had most compelling testimony as to 
the large number of readers, both lay and clerical, of all faiths. 
What if many of the sermons seem “not worth publishing”’ (and 
probably that is the case)? The fact that there is a Universalist 
church in the community, and that there is regular service there, 
is worth publishing. I can not see any results whatever in the 
church attendance. I doubt if I have one member in my con- 


right here in central and southern Illinois. 


Yet the average abstract was only 857 words in_ 


gregation who would not have been there if I had never pub- 
lished a word. But I do know that I have a “congregation” 
on Monday nights in Danbury and seven or eight surrounding 
towns, which is worth reaching and which, from time to time, is 
sufficiently responsive, directly and indirectly, to prove that 
the publicity is worth while. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 
Danbury, Conn. 
* * 
A FORMER STATE PRESIDENT OF THE MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A Happy New Year to your family, and a successful one. 

This is one of the fifty-two times a year I feel impelled to 
write to you and express my appreciation and approval of your 
work as editor of an excellent paper. 

The impelling motive just now is the editorial, ““We Will Not 
Walk Softly Here,” and the editorials in the issue of Dec. 31. 
Some of us need just such a steadying statement. 

All this does not mean that we are intolerant of the other 
man’s views. When some people are in the surf or jumping 
breakers it is just as well if some of us stay where we can touch 
bottom near the shore. 

Then I am thrilled with the new Mission Brotherhood and their 
work in North Carolina. No one who has been in that state in 
work of a liberal church can doubt the great good it can do. 

There is an equally pressing need of just such a ministry 
You heard me speak 
of it at the Convention. -Others on the board have laughed me 
down. With Dr. Carpenter as State Superintendent I hope the 
vision may be brought to our more richly endowed ministers to 
give of their time and talent once a year. This has been my 
dream and my plea. That would mean, of course, that those 
parishes should be willing to release their pastor. 

Until we come to see that the good of the whole rests on the 
contribution and consecration of each, we shall still be a long way 
from the kingdom. 

With sincere appreciation of your devotion to liberal thinking. 

Nellie G. Kelley. 

Elgin, Ill. 


* * 


LYNCHINGS IN 1932 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynching 
for the year 1932. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, that there were eight persons lynched in 1932. This is 
five less than the number for 1931; thirteen less than the number 
for 1930; two less than the number for 1929; three less than the 
number for 1928 and eight less than the number for 1927. Seven 
of the persons lynched were in the hands of the law; four were 
taken from jails and three from officers of the law outside of jails; 
the bodies of two of the victims were burned. 

There were thirty-one instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynehings. Four of these were in Northern and West- 
ern States and twenty-seven in Southern States. In twenty-four 
of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards aug- 
mented, or other precautions taken. In the seven other in- 
stances, armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. A 
total of forty-two persons, seven white men and thirty-five Ne- 
groes, thirty-three men and two women, were thus saved from 
death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the eight persons lynched, two were white and six were 
Negro. The offenses charged were: Murder, one; attempted 
murder, one; rape, one; attempted rape, one; wounding officer of 
the law, one; dynamiting store, one; insulting women, one; 
threatening men with a knife, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 


jeach state are as follows: Arkansas, one; Florida, one; Kansas, 
one; Kentucky, one; Louisiana, one; Ohio, one; Texas, one; and 
Virginia, one. 
R. R. Moton, Principal. 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
* * 


ON POTTER’S LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to make two remarks about the recent letter of 
Charles Francis Potter about humanism. 

1. He prophesies that we shall soon have only two religions, 
Catholicism and Humanism. Dr. Potter, who was clever enough 
to write a best-seller on religion, ought to be discerning enough to 
know that the American people are not between two such ex- 
tremes. He has lived outside New York City and he ought to 
know the mind of the common man in this country better than 
his letter indicates. This is a country nonconformist in its 
religion. For weal or woe it showed its hand in 1928 when it 
turned against Mr. Smith. The general run of Americans want 
neither a hard and fast ecclesiastical dictation on the one hand 
nor a Godless humanism on the other. Our common people are 
evangelicals by nature. 

2. Dr. Potter cites conversions to humanism among stu- 
dents and others as though it were a matter of any moment. If 
every college student in America went humanist it would be of 
no more significance so far as the truth is concerned than it is 
that Russia has outlawed God. The Christian Church once 
/numbered a trembling handful in an upper room, while the great 
/wide world was in ignorance of what Nazareth had brought forth. 
It may be so again. College students have been known to be 
wrong before, and that may be so again. 

Let those of us who hold to Christ not be dismayed by de- 
fections. If he is to us the power of God unto salvation let us 
thank God we have him, and pray that the same blessings which 
are ours may become those of our erring neighbors. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

* x 


HELP THAT COUNTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check for $10.00 for four subscriptions 
to the Leader for 1933. 

I want to express to you all my admiration for the courage- 
‘ous and splendid manner in which you are carrying on under the 
present difficulties, and wish I could help in a more substantial 
way, but I do feel that the faith and courage of those in charge 
of the Leader and our Publishing House enthuse us all to back 
you up, and by us all pulling together we shall come out all right 
‘sometime. Let us hope it may be soon. 

I wish you all a very “Merry Christmas” and a better and 
more prosperous “New Year.”’ 

George M. Moore. 


Marlboro, Mass. 


x * 


IN PRAISE OF DEAN ATWOQD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Undoubtedly Professor Morrell encouraged a social passion 
and Professor Miles developed in me something of a love for the 
artistic when I was in St. Lawrence University. But the article 
of Dr. Atwood’s in the Leader of Dec. 31 seemed to say so much 
of what I would like to have been able to say, and seemed to be 
so basic and near the heart of my thinking and feeling, that Iam 
inclined to think now that his was the deeper and more abiding 
influence. I have been passionately moved by political, social, 
and economic conditions, and I have been lifted to new heights 
by an intense drama or beautiful music; but I doubt much if any 
attitude pulls me more than does that expressed here by the Dean. 
I know that I am writing in superlatives, but “Whether Humanist 
or Theist—Always Christian” brought about a superlative reac- 


tion. 
In regard to the humanist-theist controversy—it has been 
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rather interesting, and perhaps its reactions will be even more so, 
Did you ever recall to mind that the church has prospered the 
most when the air has been most controversial? That isa rather 
strange thing, and I am not sure that it ought to be. I would 
not care to see a repetition of the spirit that prevailed in those 
historic theological debates, but if Dr. Atwood’s attitude can 
predominate it might be a most excellent thing for the Liberal 
Church if this thing could continue. This is a reference only 
to tactics, you understand. It is meritorious in and of itself 
as a search for Truth. 
W. R.A. 


* * 


HURRAH FOR THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You close the old year right with two superfine articles in the 
Leader—one on Vachel Lindsay by Hugh S. Tigner, which is 
worthy of the pages of the Atlantic Monthly in its pristine (best) 
days (this essay in appreciative criticism will send students 
of literature scurrying back to their copies of Lindsay); and one 
by John Murray Atwood on ‘‘Toleration’’—its real signification 
and its true application—which well comports with the spirit of 
his predecessors at Canton Divinity School—Orello Cone and 
Henry Prentiss Forbes. ’*Rah for the Leader! 

o Walter John Coates. 

North Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


TAKES RIGHT HOLD OF US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am very sorry to say that I can no longer subscribe for the 
Christian Leader, and that knowing I owe you folks $2.50 has 
robbed me of some of the pleasure I’ve had in receiving it this 
past year. I have saved up a dollar towards it several times, but 
it has gone for necessities. We lost our children’s savings and 
ours a year ago, and with prices for our produce almost nothing, 
we have to cut every possible corner. We have never had lights, 
radio, telephone, or any modern appliances, but have been com- 
fortable and able to pay our debts as we went until 1930. Now 
we are living on an average of a dollar a week for groceries for the 
four of us, so you can see why we’ve had to cut many items from 
our like-to-have list, and be thankful we have food and fuel. 

The town’s last bank closed only two months ago, leaving 
most of the individuals and all of the organizations ‘‘broke and 
blue.” 

Every plea for help in the Leader leaves me longing to do 
something. May your appeals strike home to many who haven’t 
depleted purses. 

I shall send the $2.50 as soon after March 1 as possible, as 
we are saving every day to pay on notes and interest due at that 
time. : 

I shall be very sorry to miss the Leader, and will keep in 
touch with you all I can through others, and hope that things 
may be so righted and readjusted before many years that we can 
all be allowed once more to spend a dollar without wondering 
if we dare. 

May others follow Mr. Sweet’s noble example of remember- 
ing you. 

Jah Go Aer 


* * 


OUR PAPERS SINCE ’47 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my Leader of Dec. 24, you say the Stimpson family has 
had the Christian Leader and its predecessors a regular caller at 
their home for one hundred years. 

Ican’t say quite that, but we had the Gospel Banner from 1847 
to 1851, when Wm. A. Drew was editor, and the papers up to 
now. Whether father had it before I can’t say. He took the 
Balm of Gilead in 1842, ’43 and ’44. 

The papers I have mentioned are here in the house and 
bound. 

Cull 
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A Neglected Figure of the Reformation 


Faustus Socinus. By David M. Cory, 
Th. D. (Beacon Press. $2.00.) 


It has been possible to learn something 
of Socinus in histories of the Reformation 
and his work and influence are made clear 
by Dr. Wilbur in his book “Our Unitarian 
Heritage.’’ Doubtless the researches of 
Dr. Wilbur in Poland at the present mo- 
ment, the basis of an important part of 
his forthcoming definitive History of 
Unitarianism, will add a good deal to our 
knowledge of Socinus. In the meantime 
Dr. Cary’s little volume is the only modern 
work devoted to the scholarly, fearless, and 
attractive leader of Anti-Trinitarianism in 
Poland and Transylvania in the sixteenth 
century. It is a carefully documented 
piece of research and a readable description 
of one of the really attractive figures of 
the Reformation period. Not only because 
of an influence which persisted in Europe 
long after Socinians were exiled from Po- 
land in 1658-1660, but because he was a 
controversialist who was also a peace-maker, 
a critic of orthodoxy who won the high 
praise of the orthodox for his personal 
character and his motives, and finally be- 
cause through him we are introduced to 
the left-wing group of Reformation leaders 
in his native Italy, in Poland, and else- 
where, Socinus is well worth the close 
acquaintance Dr. Cory’s book now makes 
possible. Socinus was bitterly assailed 
for his opinions, embodied ijn a succession 
of original works like that on the authority 
of the Scripture, but he was respected for 
his gifts and integrity. 

The career of Socinus is dramatic. A 
child of Florence and the Tuscan human- 
ism which welcomed the Reformation and 
carried it to a more logical conclusion than 
was reached by Geneva Presbyterianism, 
Faustus Socinus was born into a distin- 
guished family in 1589. An uncle, Laelius, 
only thirteen years older, was inquisitive 
and a wide traveler, welcomed in Geneva 
by Calvin for his brave acceptance of 
Protestant principles, commended by Cal- 
vin to Protestants in Poland, which he 
visited in 1551 and 1558. Faustus so- 
journed abroad in Lyons and Zurich in 
his early manhood and then spent twelve 
“empty” years at the Court of Florence in 
the service of one of the Medicis. He could 
not escape the influence of his uncle, how- 
ever, and in 1570 wrote an important work 
on the “Authority of Holy Scripture.” 
He could not circulate such works in his 
own name and he was finally dissatisfied 
with a courtier’s life, so he made his way 
again to Switzerland, living for three years 
at Basel engaged in study and contro- 
versy. Like other refugees from Italy fhe 
disturbed the already crystallizing} ortho- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted hy Harold E. B. Speight 


doxy of the Reformation churches by 
raising the question whether the great 
leaders had gone far enough. For a time 
he visited Transylvania, attempting there 
to convince Bishop Francis David of the 
Unitarian Church of certain “‘errors,’’ and 
finally went to Poland in 1579, at the age 
of forty, to spend the rest of his life there 
in the service of the 
groups. Such was his influence that in 
course of time these groups were united 
into a Socinian Church before he died in 
1604. In the meantime strong churches 
and schools were established throughout 
Poland, which continued to exist for fifty 
years more. 

Socinianism was extinguished in Poland 
by the exile of its adherents, but the reason 
for this was more political than theological. 
Socinus was a consistent pacifist on Scrip- 
tural grounds. He rejected violence in 
all its forms, as did many others in the 
“left-wing”? Reformation groups (Ana- 
baptists, Dunkards, Quakers, Mennonites, 
etc.), and it was the adoption of his views 
by the Socinian churches which incited 
against them, at the time of the Cossack 
War in 1648 and the Swedish War of 
1657, the anger of the political authorities, 

Some of the refugees fled to Transyl- 
vania and were finally absorbed into the 
Unitarian Church there. It will interest 
Dr. Cory that hymn books in Polish used 
by those refugees nearly three hundred 
years ago have been found at Cluj (Kol- 
osvar), the seat still of the Unitarian 
bishop. 

Socinianism is one of the most important 
tributaries to the stream of liberalism, 
which it might have been supposed the 
Reformation and the Renaissance to- 
gether would have made a secure posses- 
sion of northern Europe; Socinus is one of 
the saints of that movement of the human 
spirit which has so great a task still before 
iif 
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David Smith’s Commentary 


The Disciple’s Commentary on the 
New Testament. Vols. IV and V. 
Acts to Revelation. By David Smith, 
D.D. (Harper. $3.50 each.) 


For many years Dr. David Smith con- 
ducted a weekly column in the religious 
journal, the British Weekly, edited by 
Robertson Nicoll. In this he commented 
on a wide range of devotional subjects, 
expounding the New Testament message 
from an orthodox point of view but with a 
fine insight into the feelings and needs of 
the average man. He has brought to the 
Commentary of which the final volumes 
now appear the gifts which made this 
British Weekly column and his books so 
popular with a certain type of reader. He 
is not concerned to explain the New Tes- 


Anti-Trinitarian - 


tament in the light of what is now held 1 
be its origin; he is rather concerned to fin 
in it all some immediate value to the r 
ligious mind. To his work he brings tl 
results of wide reading and the devotion: 
temper. Those who derive their sermor 
from Scripture rather than hang the 
discourses on texts chosen when the se 
mon is finished will find that Dr. Smit 
understands their needs and can hel 
them in their interpretation of many pa 
sages hitherto unexplored. 

We should have been inclined to douk 
whether any more commentaries of th 
type would appear, but probably there a1 
many whose preaching still depends for i 
substance on the kind of suggestion col 
tained in these volumes and their preds 
cessors. They are of a quality that ac 
mirably represents the type: there : 
nothing cheap or meretricious, nothin 
introduced for controversial purpose 
nothing that is traditional for the sake « 


tradition. 
+ OS 


Moffatt’s Commentary 


The Epistle of Paul to the Ronialt 
By C.H. Dodd. (Harper. $3.50.) 


We are in a different atmosphere whe 
we turn to a volume of the New Testame 
Commentary edited by Dr. Moffatt. 7 
purpose is still to “bring out the religio 
meaning and message of the New Te 
tament writings.’ But Dr. Mott 
collaborators share his conviction that f 
do this it “is needful to explain what the 
originally meant for the communities 
which they were addressed in the fir 
century.’”? Hence literary and historic 
interpretation is essential. | 

The Moffatt translation has been tak 
as the basis of this commentary, and t 
editors of individual volumes are all m 
thoroughly competent to achieve the hi 
standard thus defined for the series. Pr 
fessor MacGregor of Hartford Theologic 
Seminary, soon to be promoted to Glasgo 
wrote the John, for instance; E. F. Se 
wrote another volume. Professor Dodd 
Manchester is a scholar who is able to s 
us down “‘where the first Christians sat 
so that we may ‘“‘feel the impetus and i 
spiration of the Christian faith as it dawn 
upon the minds of the communities in t 
first century.’’ But he is able also to ta 
this ‘‘first great work of Christian the 
ogy”’ and relate it at once to the religio 
experience of the Apostle, to Paul’s wi 
sweeping interpretation of history, and 
the intellectual needs of those for wh 
Paul wrote. Under the temporary form 
the controversies which engaged Pau 
mind he shows us real and permanent i 
terests of religion. We may no longer 
concerned with the Jewish law, but ‘‘t 
legalistic conception of religion is -by 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


World Day of Prayer, March 3, 1933 
* * 


JAPAN 


| One of our ministers has passed on to us 
»{ Some comment which has come to him 
mi relative to the support of the Japan mis- 
.| Sion work in view of that nation’s aggres- 
4 Sions. We believe nothing finer could be 
| said in defense of the Japan Mission than 
| the words of Miss Hathaway in the 
Christian Leader of Jan. 7 in her paragraph 
“Our Mission in Japan.’ In another 
letter she writes: ‘‘I feel that there never 
was a more necessary time for continuing 
| our work than now. I do not want these 
‘| people with whom we have been asso- 
' ciated so many years to feel that we have 
' turned against them because things have 
~ been done which we think unwise. How 
ean they believe in Christianity if we do 
How can we answer that 
question except to do more than ever for 
_ them, to show that we are Christians in 
deed and not merely in word? We realize 
that there is prejudice against the Japanese, 
yet it is a large measure of satisfaction to 
} us to know that most of the members of 
- the W. N. M. A. (and of course that is the 
group with which we work) realize that it 
is unfair to visit upon the majority of the 
people, who are most peace-loving, the 
blame for the hostile actions of but part of 
the population. Our workers, Miss Hatha- 
way, Miss Bowen, Miss Downing, the Carys 
and the Stetsons, are working with all 
their hearts to further peace and good will, 
and we at home must continue to help 
them and uphold their efforts. As this 
minister says, ‘“we must think beyond our 
first reaction to the spectacle of Japanese 
militarism, and continue our efforts to 
teach them a better way.” 
* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


Just off the press is a new booklet on 
Japan—Questions and Answers. This is a 
combination of an old leaflet published by 
the W. N. M. A. brought up to date, and a 
more recent publication of the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board. At this 
moment it is up to date. With the chang- 
ing conditions it is difficult to say just how 
long this statement will be true. We hope 
you will use these freely. There is no 
charge for them. 

f Keene 
FERRY BEACH— REUNION, INSTI- 
TUTE 


Last year there was a gathering of more 
than 150 Ferry Beachers at the annual re- 
union. This year we want at least 175. 
The date is Feb. 10, 1933, the time is 6.30 
p. m., and the place is the First Universalist 
Church, Arlington, Mass. 

We extend the invitation not only to 
those who have visited Ferry Beach, but 
to those who think they might be interested 


to visit it next summer or at some future 
time. To the very best of our ability we 
should support Ferry Beach and its In- 
stitutes, and one of the best ways to arouse 
enthusiasm for the summer is to attend 
this gathering of Ferry Beachers. An ex- 
cellent program is being planned, with sur- 
prise features. A turkey dinner will be 
served. And for this and more the price 
is but 65 cents. 

The Women’s Week this summer will 
be from Aug. 5 to 12. We hope it will be 
combined with a Ministers’ Week, as has 
been done for the two past years. We 
want very much this year to interest more 
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of our young women in Camp Cheery. In 
spite of financial conditions, which we of 
course can not overlook, isn’t there some 
young woman, perhaps just because of these 
conditions, who needs what Ferry Beach 
can give more than ever before? Find her 
and send her to Camp Cheery for this 
week. 

Send your reservation for the Ferry 
Beach Reunion to Robert F. Needham, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
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REPLACEMENT FUND 


Total this fiseal year (Oct. 1, 1932) . $20.00 
Michigan (State) 75.15 


Total, Jan. 1, 1933 
A big “thank you” to Michigan. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETS 


The mid-year board meeting of the 
General Y. P. C. U. was held in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Sunday, Jan. 8. Several 
projects of importance were passed upon 
and “board motions” will soon produce 
the final sanction to carry them out. 

The members assembled decided on 
Turkey Run, Indiana, as the best place to 
hold the 1933 National Convention. No 
chairman was appointed. It was deemed 
expedient to let the Mid-West Institute 
officers handle the details of the conven- 
tion. 

It was decided that a financial campaign 
should be launched within a very few days, 
because the treasury of the General Union 
is rather low at the present time. 

A definite date was not set for the In- 
stitute to be held at Ferry Beach. This 
matter was discussed, however, and dates 
will be arranged shortly with the Ferry 
Beach Park Association. 

Further co-operation with the Y. P. 
R. U. was advocated. Uni-Uni rallies 
similar to the one to be held in Boston 
Feb. 12 and the one in Worcester Feb. 26 
were discussed. It was decided to promote 
rallies in other sections of this country. 

The General Union will again review 
any financial grievances that a local union 
may present if the facts are sent to Head- 
quarters by May first. 

D. Stanley Rawson. 
* * 


WRITE US ABOUT THEM 


Many interesting and important events 
take place in all parts of the country re- 
lated to the work of our Universalist young 
people. We are always eager to report 
in this column about affairs that may be 
considered as significant in shaping the 
destiny of the Y. P. C. U. and influencing 
the lives of the adolescent generation of 
Universalist. 

The last national convention in recom- 
mending that this column be continued 


directed that news of Y. P. C. U. achieve- 
ments be emphasized. Since space limita- 
tion will not .permit detailed accounts of 
meetings, we have adopted the policy of 
reporting outstanding ideas of speakers or 
conference groups—ideas that are molding 
a twentieth century philosophy of life. 

As we live near Boston, it is natural that 
events taking place thereabouts comes to 
our attention frequently. For now, as in 
the past, there is much cultural activity 
in the ‘‘Athens of America’ of importance 
in the field of liberal religious thinking. 
This accounts in part for frequent men- 
tion of events taking place at Boston. In 
addition is the fact that we are not in- 
formed about events elsewhere. Don’t 
hesitate to write us about them. Keep in 
mind the kind of material we can use. 
We should like to receive especially good 
discussion papers presented at devotional 
meetings. Our outstanding thinkers de- 
serve the opportunity of influencing the 
minds of the Universalist public. 

RLF. N. 


* Ok 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 


As the time approaches for Young 
People’s Week every one is beginning to 
realize that this year of all years the Y. P. 
C. U. needs to observe the week as well as 
possible. An important factor in the pro- 
gram of the Y. P. C. U. is membership. 

The membership of the Y. P. C. U. is 
lower now than at any time for years. 
Now is the time to bring the membership 
up to a number of unioners that we will 
be able to boast about. 

During that week advertise your union 
in the community. Plan for a social 
gathering of some kind and make sure that 
it is well atteaded. Get your friends in- 
terested in the Y. P. C. U. and you will 
have a successful year. Remember that 
Young People’s Week is Feb. 12-19, with 
Young People’s Sunday on the 19th. 

Fred Allen. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston I} 


You Just Couldn’t Keep Us Away from Summer School 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


The representatives from local church 
schools who attended the convention at 
Ferry Beach last July voted unanimously 
to continue the plan of the three Friend- 
ship Offerings sponsored in former years 
by the G.S.S. A. 

In accordance with this many of our 
schools co-operated in the plan for more 
friendliness toward the hundreds of per- 
sons, big and little, whom our workers in 
Japan come in contact with each week 
there. Since last month our offering has 
crept slowly from $650 to a little over $900, 
not quite half of our obligation there. 

And now comes the American Friendship 
Offering. This is for the maintenance of 
the school for Negro boys and girls in 
Suffoll-, Virginia ($1,000), and the Summer 
School at Pigeon River, N. C. ($300.) 
This we hope will be contributed to by 
church school members, not because some 
one has asked them to, but because in the 
worship services and class discussions of 
January and February there will have 
been awakened a new devotion to the ideals 
of Universalism and a keen desire to help 
make brotherhood prevail. 

Suggestions for an educational program 
which may be adapted to the needs of 
small and large schools have been sent to 
every superintendent. Worship services 
for February have been planned to help 
interpret boys and girls of Suffolk and 
Pigeon River to our church school mem- 
bers. Every school, except those which 
have notified us of their use of the duplex 
envelopes, is being supplied with special 
envelopes. These may he given out Feb. 
5 or 12, and received during a special wor- 
ship service on Feb. 26, the theme of which 
is, “What Makes America Great?” We 
are suggesting enough time between the 
giving out of the envelopes and the re- 
turn of them to allow members to become 
interested from Sunday to Sunday and 


then to give because they really want to 
do so. 

Co-operate with your superintendent. 
Use the American Friendship program as 
a means toward increased information aad 
the cultivation of Christian ideals. 

* * 

THE PIGEON RIVER SUMMER 
SCHOOL AND BOYS 
Retrospect and Prospect 

Often, especially when thinking of 
Summer School and the coming session of 
1933, my mind turns to “boys” and the 
Summer School. To boys, since in the 
mountains, as elsewhere, the rank and file 
boy is harder to hold to school of any kind 
than is the average girl. In ten years, 
what about the boys who have been con- 
nected with our Summer School? First, 
as to numbers. 

No hard and fast figures are available in 
percentages. But it is true to say that, 
aside from kindergarten and primary 
groups, where numbers of boys and girls 
are about equally divided, the proportion 
of boys has been happily surprising each 
year and the individual make-up most in- 
teresting and worth while. Here are just a 
few examples out of many: One year, in 
the early days, there was a ‘“‘big boy’? who 
came because his father wished him in good 
company and begged the chance for him, 
but who stayed because he was interested 
in the reading course given him and who 
Fecame a valuable assistant with the small 
ooes when needed. Another was a tall, 
awkward “‘fifteen-year-old”’ who first came 
because “Sister”? was coming, who was 
just fairly interested until the boys begged 
to cook like the girls, but in a class by 
themselves, and who then blossomed into 
unexpected and active interest over our 
recipes for corn breads and gingerbread, 
which he learned to make with ease and 
success, 

One year, among the others, there was 


| 


ti 


\} 
the overgrown boy, lacking almost the} 
elements of a technical education, who be H 
cause of his size and pride was made al 
member of the senior group, learning by) 
absorption. In Miss Carson’s cooking}] 
class he had a deft hand at salads and, on)j 
closing night, made a great hit in demon-}} 
strating before the public how quick ia 
water can be boiled on a “Sterno” for the} 
baby’s colic. Another year, it was a boy) 
from a-home almost entirely without disci-}| 
pline or moral sanctions who “found him-}} 
self”? and held his head notches higher} 
when the summer was over. He has never} 
been able in the years since, to free himsel 
wholly from his hampering environment, | 
but it is no figment of the imagination that] 
some of the “uplift” still remains. Al-; 
most every day I meet some one, grown) 
boy or man, with whom I talk, and my re-} 
membrance awakes witha start, ‘“Why, that 
boy was over in Summer School.” 

There was last year’s (1932) group of! 
eight boys, junior age, who were held’ | 
partly by the activities connected with the} 
whole, and by the fine boy instructor who} 
had been a member of the school for years} 
in succession, but who would leave even 
their beloved woodwork for a nature lesson) 
and who quickened their slow reading?| 
unawares with health lesson materiall] 
furnished ky the Metropolitan Life In | 
surance Company. 

In prospect what? More boys in 1933 
of this age and type. Doubtless as many} 
unusuals as ever. What is to be done with 
them? More woodwork and more wood-4 
work facilities must be provided. More4 
saws, hammers, chisels and all that. This: 
year an unexpected gift from the Floral] 
Park Church saved the day, but this needs} 
to be supplemented. 

This year’s adequate young instructor, |} 
broadened by a year in college, will give up)] 
his first commencement to start work on 
time with them. The principal will devise} 
a new course by which to keep in closer} 
touch with them; they will be studied with}| 
care; they will be given every chance for} 
the concrete expression of their free moun- 
tainsouls. Yet, they will learn how blessed} 
it is to “dwell together in unity’? where the} 
rule is an inner sanction and not an outer} 
mandate of authority. Here’s to the boys, || 
past and future, of the Pigeon River Sum-! 
mer School! 

One who loves them, 
Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* * 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES 


To the first applicants will go the five} 
sets of colored stereopticon slides describ- 
ing our school at Suffolk, Virginia, and the} 
Summer School at Pigeon River. The} 
“lectures’’ accompanying these have been} 
rewritten. You will find them informing| 
and interesting. 
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| William Forkell preached Dec. 18. 
| Ladies’ Aid met Dee. 1, and again Dec. 15, 


. pal church here. 
_ter he explained the community pulpit to 
_a meeting which followed, and it was voted 


| of Methodists who are active. 


' both before and after the meetings. 


here. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Stockbridge. — The Superintendent 
preached here again Sunday morning, 
Dec. 4. The plan is to have an equal num- 


_ ber of services by a Universalist preacher 


and a Methodist minister, but at best we 


_ can not seem to get in all our meetings. 


The Sunday school held a party Dec. 9 


with Mrs. H. R. Wilcox. The community 
| Christmas tree was Dec. 22. The Ladies’ 
| Aid held a social and supper at the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Leonard Dec. 28. 
Felchville.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday evening, Dec. 4. 
He took with him thirty-nine copies of 


_ little used Church Harmonies Old and 
_ New, from the Rutland church, and these 


Rey. 
The 


were dedicated at this service. 


with Mrs. Ralph White. Judge B. M. 
Newton is attending the county court at 
Woodstock. * * Woodbury Center.— 
We have no church here, but the Super- 
intendent was the guest Dec. 11 of Rev. 


' Erwin Gordon Batten in his home at East 


Calais and in the three churches of his 
circuit, and began by speaking to the 
Sunday school and preaching at the 
morning service of the Methodist Episco- 
By request of the minis- 


to establish this service here. * * South 
Woodbury.—Mr. Batten had our Su- 


. perintendent also preach in the Congrega- 
| tional church here Dec. 11, and both Mr. 
' Batten and John A. Thorpe, a Methodist 


lay preacher, took part in the service. 
At a specially called parish meeting he was 
asked to present the community pulpit 
enterprise and it was voted to institute 
this service also here. * * East Calais.— 
Here the Universalists are united with 
Congregationalists in a union or com- 
munity church. There are also a number 
The Su- 
perintendent met some of the Universalists 
He 
preached here in the evening of Dec. 11. 


| Again at the desire of Mr. Batten, he told 
_ about the community pulpit undertaking, 


and it was voted to arrange for the service 
Mr. Batten has asked for the dedi- 
eation ritual. He and others expressed 
great pleasure at the day’s results, both 
tangible and intangible, and asked for a 
return visit as soon as convenient. The 
moderator is George Wheelock, the clerk is 
Mrs. Carlisle Southwick, the pulpit com- 
mittee consists of D. B. Dwirnell, Carroll 
J. Lamb and Mrs. Lilla Lamb, and the 
chairman of the prudential committee is 
D. B. Dwinnell. All but the last named 
are Universalists. Mrs. Lilla Lamb is 
treasurer of the Community League which 
ares for the finances of the church, Mrs. 
C. J. Lamb is president of the Community 


League, treasurer of the Women’s Society 
and assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Great interest was taken in ‘the 
School of Religious Education in Plainfield, 
with its eight meetings, last month. Thir- 
ty-eight attended trom here, with a local 
enrolment of forty-four. D. B. Dwinnell 
was treasurer of the school, and both he 
and Mr. Batten spoke. Mr. Batten is a 
Methodist, but Mrs. Batten is one of the 
local Universalists. * * St. Albans.—The 
new sign on the front of this church, dedi- 
cated Dec. 18, tells the story of the local 
society. It says: “Universalist Convention 
Church. Charles H. Pennoyer, Superin- 
tendent and Minister, 159 Grove St., Rut- 
land. Occasional Meetings as Advertised. 
Free Church of America.’’ The Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Dec. 18, and a part of the service was a 
memorial to Mrs. Anna H. Fortier. After 
the regular service every one went outdoors 
to the lawn of the church and there dedi- 
cated the community pulpit. The salute 
to the flag was led by Dexter Handley, 
with Malcolm Brown as flag bearer. Miss 
Ruth MacArthur led in the social welfare 
pledge. The unveiling was by Miss Hazel 
Thomas and Miss Dorothy MacArthur. 
Remarks were by Col. Fred. B. Thomas, 
Rev. Fred. H. Cole and Harry R. Hall. 
Ashton P. Soule made the board. The 
Lend-a-Hand Society met with Mrs. F. B. 
Thomas Dec. 6. Col. Fred B, Thomas, 
Collector of Customs for Vermont, spoke 
to the University Club of Randolph, Dec. 
5, on “Watchman, What of the Night?” 
Selden S. Watson has been elected a judge 
of the county court. * * Fletcher Center. 
—aA well-to-do friend of the town, a native, 
has written to the Superintendent and 
thanked him for reopening the church here 
and reviving local interest. The building 
is also used as a community center, and the 
local library has been enlarged and placed 
in the vestry. It is the one church in the 
village. The Superintendent preached 
here Sunday evening, Dec.18. During the 
evening the community pulpit here was 
also dedicated, the last of that name, as 
hereafter all such enterprises will have the 
united name of the Wayside Community 
Pulpit. Dayton Hooper led in the salute 
to the flag, Donald Leach led in the social 
welfare pledge, Robert M. Leach unveiled 
the pulpit and remarks were made by 
Joseph Leach. * * Morrisville.—On 
Sunday, Dec. 18, the Superintendent drove 
in the afternoon to this place in order to 
represent the denomination at the funeral 
of Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier. She was 
married to Rev. George F. Fortier Oct. 19, 
1909, and was with him in his pastorates at 
St. Albans, Northfield, Rutland and Mor- 
risville. She was president of the Vermont 
and Quebee Universalist Missionary As- 
sociation from 1919 to 1923 inclusively. 


“every Sunday morning. 


She not only helped her husband in his 
long-time Vermont and Quebee Superin- 
tendency, 1911 to 1927, but she was unique- 
ly honored by being called to succeed him 
in the position of Secretary and Superin- 
tendent for a few years, through 1930 and 
most of 1931. Thus did the family and 
the Convention serve and horor one 
another for a long time. The members of 
the Louise M. Slocum Class attended the 
funeral service in a body. Mrs. Fortier 
was born at Enosburg Falls, Vt., Aug. 28, 
1881. Mr. Fortier died May 4, 1928. 
The one child, Mildred, was secretary of 
the Vermont and Quebec Y. P. C. U. from 
1925 to 1927 inclusively. Mr. Pennoyer 
preached in this church Sunday morning, 
Dec. 25, and a part of the well attended 
service was a memorial to Mrs. Fortier. 
Miss Eleanor Downey is the superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school, which meets 
The Neighbor- 
hood Club met with Mrs. F. M. Ober 
Dec. 5. Roy Stafford was recently named 
one of the State Committee of the National 
Economy League. * * Andover.—Rev. 
H. A. Farrar gave four Sunday evening il- 
lustrated lectures at Grange Hall in De- 
cember. * * Barre.—The Sunday eve- 
ning Drama Hours are attracting wide at- 
tention. There is no singing or formal 
service, but a dramatic reading and the 
informal discussion of controversial themes. 
The subjects have been: Dec. 4, “Saint 
Joan,” by Bernard Shaw; Dec. 11, “Out- 
ward Bound,” by Sutton Vane; Dec. 18, 
“Wings Over Europe,” by Nichols and 
Browne. Rev. L. G. Williams was also the 
general director of the pageant ““The Na- 
tivity Play’? at the union civic religious 
service Dec. 25. His candlelight service 
Dec. 18 was also a feature. His Sunday 
morning sermons have been outstanding. 
The arbor bazaar Dec. 13-14 was a great 
success. As a watch night service Mr. 
Williams presented ‘The Burning of the 
Chaff’? Dec. 31, and he directed his own 
young people in the presentation of the 
twelfth century work, ‘The Coventry 
Nativity Play,’ Dec. 28. Mr. Williams 
has co-operated with Goddard Seminary in 
the costuming for dramatic work. He and 
Mrs. Williams were hosts at a young 
people’s dance Dec. 29. The meetings of 
the Ladies’ Union Dec. 20 and the Mission 
Circle Dec. 30 were specially good. * * 
Bellows Falls.—Rev. Frances A. Kimball 
was the preacher Dec. 4. Rev. Harlan M. 
Campbell, minister of the Community 
Church at Newmarket, N. H., a union of 
Baptists, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists, preached Dec. 18, and at the meeting 
of the United Church here, Dec. 27, he was 
called to this church. He has accepted 
the call. Rev. Herbert R. Livingston will 
be minister until April 1. He has declined 
calls to the Federated Church at Johnson, 
and the Congregational Church at Williams- 
town, with the Union Church at East 
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Brookfield. Visitation Sunday was ob- 
served Dec. 4 with twenty-six teams 
working. By the invitation of the Rose A. 
Johonnot Circle the members of the Con- 
gregational Mission Society attended a 
meeting Dec. 15, when Rev. Isabella S. 
Macduff was the speaker, at the home of 
Mrs. William C. Jewett, and there was 
organized the World Friendship Circle for 
the missionary- minded women of both the 
Congregational and the Universalist par- 
ishes, with provision for per capita pay- 
ments to the common bodies of both de- 
nominations. At the annual meeting of 
the Hospital Aid Society, Dec. 12, Mrs. 
Albert T. Bolles was elected a director for 
one year, and Mrs. H. T. Kelley and Miss 
Gertrude Bolles directors for two years. 
Miss Margaret Bolles was one of the dis- 
cussion leaders at the Vermont Youth 
Council, Nov. 25-27, in Waterbury. * * 
Bethel.—Rev. William C. Harvey took 
part in the program of the White River 
Valley Ministers’ Association meeting here, 
Dec. 12, and luncheon was served at his 
home. He was in a recent dramatic en- 
tertainment. The Ladies’ Aid met with 
Mrs. Harvey Nov. 30. C. D. Cushing is 
one of the vice-presidents of the Windham- 
Windsor Council of Boy Scouts. * * 
Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt 
was the speaker at the Baptist Men’s 
Club Dec. 7, his subject being “Incidents 
of the Great Lakes,’”’ and he gave the ser- 
mon Dec. 25 at the union evening service 
at. Center Congregational Church. There 
was a candlelight service in the afternoon, 
Dee. 25, with the “Litany of the Seven 
Candles’”’ presented by the Fireside Club, 
Authur Whitney leader. At the annual 
guest night of the town’s Woman’s Club, 
Dec. 14, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing spoke 
on Czechoslovakia. Dr. Freeman A. 
Tower, of the Brattleboro Retreat, spoke 
to the Ladies’ Circle Dec. 1. Mrs. Harry 
Haskell gave selected readings at the Mis- 
sion Circle Dec. 15, and was the director 
of the pageant, “l.et There Be Light,” 
Dec. 28. Clarence L. Stickney was elected 
treasurer of the Windham County Farm 
Bureau Nov. 4, vice-president of the 
Windham-Windsor Council of Boy Scouts 
Nov. 28 and secretary of the Brattleboro 
Memorial Hospital Dec. 15. * * Caven- 
dish.—The candlelight service here Dec. 
25 was attended by people from Proctors- 
ville and several other surrounding towns. 
* * Chelsea.—Governor Stanley C. Wil- 
son officiated Dec. 3 at the wedding of 
Christine Elouie Angell and Carl Milton 
Currier, at East Brookfield, and Rev. 
Clarence F. McIntire offered the prayer. 
Dec. 8 Rev. R. A. Nunn, former pastor 
here, was heard over the radio from Med- 
ford, Mass. * * Chester.—The young 
people presented the pageant “‘Love Lights 
the Tree” Dec. 24. * * Concord.—Rev. 
John M. Paige spoke to the P. T. A. re- 
cently on “Religious Education in the 
Home.” Rev. Thomas R. Burns, Metho- 
dist Episcopal church of St. Johnsbury, 


spoke here recently. * * Derby Line.—By 
the will of John G. Foster, Universalist 
layman, there are bequests of $500 to the 
Orleans Memorial Hospital, to the Derby 
Line Cemetery Association, to Baxter 
Park Association of Derby Line, to Stan- 
stead College at Stanstead, Que., and to 
the Universalist church here. The eve- 
ning service of the South United (Congre- 
gational) Church, Rock Island, was omit- 
ted Dec. 18 so that all could join in the 
yesper community service of our church 
here. * * Glover.—Rev. W. T. Grant, 
East St. Johnsbury, preached Nov. 13, 
and A. G. Owen of Barton Nov. 20. Rev. 
T. L. Drury began his pastorate Nov. 27. 
The Superintendent found Mr. and Mrs. 
Drury most happily situated in the fine 
manse here. They were showered at the 
start and again on Christmas Eve. Boys 
attending the Older Boys’ Conference at 
Burlington were Robert Clark, Theodore 
Currier and Curtis Sargent. * * Hartland. 
—Rev. William Forkell spoke, Nov. 27, at 
the Michigan State Penitentiary, Jackson, 
Mich., where he was formerly chaplain, 
and in the evening in the large Congrega- 
tional church at Lansing, Mich. On Nov. 
30 he lectured at Lansing. The Superinten- 

ent had another conference with the Uni- 
versalist parish Dec. 6. * * Northfield.— 
The senior young people gave the pageant, 
“Following the Star,” Dec. 25, and the 
men for the fourth year had charge of the 
candlelight service Jan. 1. * * Richmond. 
—Rev. M. C.. Mays of Londonderry 
preached here Dec. 11 and Rev. Wm. F. 
Frazier, Burlington, Dec. 25. The annual 
Universalist parish meeting was held Dec. 
18 and the federated parish meeting and 
supper in the Universalist vestry Dec. 28. 
The Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters met with Mrs. Josephine Jacobs 
Dec. 14. * * Rochester.—The Woman’s 
Alliance, led by Mrs. G. H. Coffia, was 
very successful withits sale. * * Rutland. 
—Rev. Walter Thorpe started broad- 
casting the morning services Dec. 18. He 


spoke from WSYB Dec. 22 and Mr 
Pennoyer Dec. 7. Cola J. Cleveland hag 
been elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Christmas bazaar Dec 
28 was a success. * * St. Johnsbury.—} 
Rev. John M. Paige’s recent sermon sub} 
jects have included “The Value of Good 
Courage,” ‘‘First Things First’”’ and ““Wha 
Shall We Do with the Ten Command 
ments?” * * Springfield. —A young peo) 
ple’s society, ““Youth for Christ,’’ was re? 
cently organized with twenty-five mem) 
bers. This church, by the interested acj 
tivity of Rev. H. E. Latham, led all iz 
Vermont and Quebec in response to a receni 
call for assistance in a personal case. * || 
Washington.—The Ladies’ Mite Societ 
met with Mrs. C. A. Simmons Dec. 8 an¢| 
the Women’s Club also met with her rey 
cently. Martin W. Chamberlin, long tim} 
town clerk and church clerk, was eight 
years of age Dec. 13. * * Wells River. {| 
Rev. B. F. McIntire of Woodsville, N. Hy 
recently took part in a union service hereq 
* * Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowsoj 
spoke at the Springfield Chamber of Con | 
merce Dec. 1, Woodstock High Schod 
Dec. 9 and at White River Junction Re 
tary Club Dec. 6. On his suggestion th 
Universalist church omitted its morni 
service Dec. 4 and attended St. James 
Episcopal Church in tribute to Rev. Lay 
rence Amor, who was closing a seventeey 
year pastorate. There was a parish mee# 
ing Dec. 9. * * North Hatley, Que. 
Rev. Evan T. Evans offered to reduce 
salary but the Ladies’ Aid Society a 
others would not allow it. Mr. Eva 
was in the hospital at Sherbrooke recent] 
and a large number of followers and othe 
friends were greatly concerned, but he hé 
returned in better condition and is plat 
ning a better work than ever. * * Hunt 
ingville, Que.—The Sunday school mee} 
with Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hunting du 
ing the winter. Mrs. Cowan entertainé 
the Milby Women’s Institute. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


From the Pine Tree State 


The New Superintendent 

Rev. William D. Veazie, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah in Portland, was 
chosen as State Superintendent of Churches 
in Maine by a unanimous vote at a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the State Convention. The Convention 
is not in a position to command the full 
time service of a Superintendent, and so 
made arrangements with Mr. Veazie to 
carry on the work in connection with his 
pastorate, beginning March 1, when the 
resignation of the present Superintendent 
takes effect. 

Mr. Veazie brings a wealth of energy, 
zeal and enthusiasm to his new work, and 
a wide acquaintance with the churches and 
people of Maine, because of his several 
years of service as president of the State 
Y. P. C. U. This organization of the 


under his leadership, not only in numbe} 
and spirit, but in denominational loya 

and missionary interest. Last year Mai} 
contributed the largest amount of ail} 
state, regardless of membership, to til 
Church Extension funds of the Genet] 
Union, 

Maine is probably the foremost sta 

also, in interdenominational co-operatia| 
No doctrinal or other test is made 4| 
membership on the Interdenominatioz 
Commission. But more than that, 


young people has grown and Prosper yl 
1 


hold such a position. 
demonstration ground in the country] 
matters of interdenominational fellowsk 


‘and co-operation. Mr. Veazie has made 
splans for interdenominational meetings 
of young people this coming spring, which, 
‘vit is hoped, can be carried out. That same 
‘Spirit carried over into the general work of 
"tthe Church and the Convention will as- 
sure the continuance of the cordial rela~ 
‘tionships that have existed under at least 
iithree or four superintendencies. 


Locab Church News 

Hr Mr. Manning’s resignation to accept a 
yeall to the Church of the Redeemer in 
| Hartford has created a problem for the 
if Augusta church which it is trying to solve. 
| It is hoped that a minister may come im- 
f mediately to take up the work here. 

, Dr. Ashley Smith continues to make 


} trustees of the Bangor church have urged 
{him to take a leave of absence until fall. 
7 Meanwhile, the pulpit is being supplied by 
neighboring Universalist ministers and 


in the church in Canton the week after 
‘Thanksgiving. No attempt was made to 
secure additions to the membership, but 


~ Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter and 
his family were surprised and delighted 
by the presentation to them at Christmas 
j time of a radio set, the gifts of ‘friends in 


jorie Otto, who enlisted their co-operation. 
Mr. J. K. Springall has completed fifty 


‘tiful bouquet of roses and carnations to- 
‘gether with a purse of gold. 

| The Pittsfield church at its annual 
‘meeting tried an experiment. Instead of a 
long series of reports, the evening was de- 
‘voted to a graphic presentation of the 
varied activities of this active church, 
‘with special reference to the church school, 


‘which has grown during Mr. Folsom’s pas- 


ing with all its parlors and other rooms can 
hold, and still it grows. Miss Florence 
Buxton has been superintendent for a 


| thought and energy to its welfare. 
- Other churches are equally active, but 


trying conditions has been more than ad- 
Ymirable. They are giving the best that is 


‘in them to our great task. 
f Stanley Manning. 
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Connecticut Letter 


The most signif- 
cant news item from 
this state at present 
is the recent action 
of the Hartford 
church in calling a 
new minister. The 
pastorate has been 
vacant since the sud- 
den death of Rev. 
R. H. Mclaughlin last May, in the very 
prime of his years. Several factors con- 
spired to make the conditions of the ensu- 
ing months of special interest to many per- 
sons quite beyond the bounds of parish 
membership. With the new plant there is 
a continuing opportunity to make a strong 
community appeal and to gather a large 
constituency. The pastorate of the church 
includes the names of ministers who have 
commanded attention and regard in a cul- 
tural center like Hartford—Skinner, Dear- 
born, Perkins, Adams. And now Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Augusta, Maine, ap- 
pears as the pastor-elect. His educational 
training and his professional service have 
acquainted him with the South and the 
Central West and New England, and his 
long years of service as superintendent of 
the large Maine Convention have made 
him one of the veteran superintendents of 
our Zion. 

The pastorate of the important church 
at Bridgeport is now vacant. After a 
successful pastorate of nine years here, 
Rev. Charles Kramer returned to a former 
charge in New York with the opening of 
the new year. The local committee is 
carefully canvassing the situation and 
considering a plan, soon to be developed, 
for the prospective pastorate. 

St. Paul’s Church at Meriden, under the 
leadership of Rev. D. E. Trout, is engaging 
very earnestly in welfare work. For two 
years Mr. Trout, as president of the local 
Ministers’ Association, has shaped the 
policies of this important factor in Meri- 
den life, and the union Sunday evening 
ehurch services, with distinguished speak- 
ers, have become renowned for uplifting 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., supplied 
at Peabody, Mass., Jan. 15. On the same 
Sunday Dr. Etz preached in Medford, 
Mass., and Dr. Coons in Fitchburg, as 
Mr. Kapp was on the Preaching Mission 
in North Carolina. 

Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., of Snyder, 
New York, will preach in the First Church, 
Lowell, Mass., on Jan. 22, and in Medford, 
Mass., on Jan. 29. 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Swampscott, 
Mass., has accepted election as pastor of 
Christ Church, Unitarian, in Dorchester, 
Mass. His resignation at Swampscott will 
be effective Feb. 10. 


’ 


influence. The recently formed girls 
choir, under direction of Professor Marble, 
has made a place for itself in community 
life. 

The new minister at Norwich, Rev. 
W. A. Haney, is getting acquainted with 
the people and plans are extending for 
larger work. A candlelight vesper and 
Christmas pageant were given on Christ- 
mas Sunday afternoon with special music, 
and the Christmas party was held Dec. 29 
in the vestry. 

The pastor of the Danbury church, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, is a very busy man 
these days. He attended important cona- 
ferences in Washington at the opening 
session of Congress and most actively en- 
gaged in raising a parish deficit at Dan- 
bury. His success in securing interest and 
support from friends outside our church is 
an indication of the wholesome influence 
which radiates from the Universalist 
church, and is most gratifying to those 
who have known thestruggles of past years. 

At the Universalist-Unitarian church in 
New London the eleven year pastorate of 
Rev. W. J. Greene closed last July. After 
the usual summer vacation, supplies were 
engaged from week to week from Boston. 
Late in the fall Rev. F. S. Gredler of the 
Unitarian church of Ithaca, New York, 
was secured as stated supply and con- 
tinues in charge of the work. 

Excellent congregations mark the minis- 
try of Ree. C. D. Newton in the historic 
church at Stafford, and the spirit of har- 
mony and common interest prevails. The 
parsonage continues to be an important 
center in the social life of the church. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee con- 
tinue their difficult task of rallying the 
people of the Stamford church, and fore- 
cast a quickened interest in our cause there. 

The Church of the Messiah at New 
Haven continues the even tenor of its 
way under the steadying influence of the 
long pastorate of Dr. Fischer, and cheered 
by the educational uplift of its great neigh- 
bor, Yale University. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


Charles W. Morse, seventy-seven, died at 
his home in Bath, Me., Jan. 12, after an 
illness of one week from pneumonia. He 
was a son of Captain Ben Morse, tug boat 
captain and ice man, one of the most gen- 
erous of the members of our Bath church. 


Rey. Carl Olson, who has been pastor of 
the Universalist church in Kent, Ohio, bas 
been asked to succeed the Rev. Robert 
Cummins in the First Universalist Church 
of Cincinnati, and began his work there 
the first of the year. 

Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
is preaching a series of Sunday morning 
sermons on ‘‘Voices of Spiritual Freedom.” 
The four men taken for the study are 
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a 


Maurice 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Havelock Ellis. 


Mr. Raymond Hollis, chairman of the 
parish committee in Weymouth, Mass., 
had charge of the morning service on Jan. 
15, giving an address upon the condition 
of the parish as it appears to the officials. 


Miss Susan Andrews spoke before the 
Parents and Teachers Association of Mal- 
den Jan. 4, and Miss Harriet Yates before 
the Mission Circle of the Universalist 
church in Malden Jan. 11. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates has been in Con- 
necticut the past week on a field trip. 
She will spend this week end at Harrisville, 
R. I. Miss Yates will be in New York 
State during the greater part of February. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport. — Rev. Charles Kramer 
closed a nine-year pastorate here Sunday, 
Dec. 25, 1932. A large congregation 
assembled. One child was christened 
whose parents were admitted to church 
membership by Mr. Kramer sometime 
ago, and the mother baptized at that time. 
A parting gift intended to make the former 
pastor remember Bridgeport and return 
occasionally was a Gladstone bag and a 
gift of gold. Prior to this Mrs. Kramer 
had been entertained by the ladies of the 
church, when Mrs. George A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Woman’s Club, 
gave her a Waltham wrist watch. Jeru- 
salem Chapter Royal Arch Masons gave 
Mr. Kramer, their retiring chaplain, a 
silver tray, with a service of eight cups 
and spoons. Mr. Kramer’s was the third 
longest pastorate in the history of the 
Bridgeport church, and the money raised 
and material results attained exceed those 
of any other period in the history of the 
church, with the possible exception of the 
days of P. T. Barnum. Jn contributions to 
the recent Five Year Program the Bridge- 
port church has stood either first or second 
among the churches of Connecticut. The 
church but for the present economic de- 
pression is in fine condition. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. Another class of eight united with 
the church the second Sunday in January. 
The Social Club, which was organized 
only recently, has pledged $100 to the 
pastor’s fund. The Women’s Society is 
devoting its time to sewing for the poor. 
At their last meeting they finished thirty- 
five garments. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
On Christmas Sunday the church school 
for its worship service dramatized ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night.”’ The pupils were in 
costume. At the church service the pas- 
tor preached a sermon on “A Real Christ- 
mas,” a sermon that was highly com- 
mended. At the vesper hour the church 
school presented the Yuletide choral pic- 
ture, “The Star of Bethlehem.”’” This was 


Maeterlinck, William Blake, 
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based on Margaret Tarrant’s picture of 
the same name. Beautiful costuming and 
colored lighting were used most effectively. 
On Friday evening, Jan. 6, the annual 
parish meeting was held. About 125 people 
sat down to a baked bean supper. The 
arrangements for this were in charge of 
Judge and Mrs. Arthur W. Stone, assisted 
in the serving by the trustees and their 
wives. Nearly every one stayed for the 
business meeting. The reports from all 
the auxiliary organizations were very 
optimistic, and revealed to some degree the 
work done, and the fine spirit pervading 
our whole parish. The financial reports 
were gratifying, especially for the parish, 
for the first time in several years the budget 
has been balanced. This was partly due to 
the fact that in 1982 Dexter could not pay 
either the State or General Convention 
quotas. This action was deeply regretted 
because real pride was felt in the fact that 
this church and parish had been denom- 
inationally loyal over a long period of 
years. Special effort is to be made in 1933 
to make amends for the failure of 19382. 
After four years of faithful service, Mr. 
Addison Gilman refused re-election as 
treasurer and collector. Miss Mary Hamil- 
ton was asked to fill this sometimes difficult 
position. Mr. George F. Huff, editor of 
the local weekly newspaper, was elected 
to the board of trustees. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. At the installation of officers of 
the church school, William A. Johnson, 
who has completed ten years as superin- 
tendent with a record of loyal service, was 
presented with three volumes of biography, 
poetry and philosophy inscribed with 
words of appreciation. Miss Bessie W. 
Sprague, director of religious education, 
was installed as the successor of Mr. 
Johnson. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. G. E. Leighton, 
D. D., pastor. Before the Women’s 
Union on Dec. 6, Dr. Earle gave an intro- 
duction to the mission study book, “Lady 
Fourth Daughter of China,’’ and at the 
January meeting Dr. Earle gave a review 
of the book. The Christmas bazaar was 
held Dee. 7 and 8. Supper was served 
both nights with Mrs. William Brady in 
charge. The entertainment the first night 
consisted of tableaux by the younger mem- 
bers of the church school, directed by Mrs 
Edwin M. Powers, and on the second 
night a colorful Peddlers’ Parade in charge 
of Mrs. Edgar W. Houghton, the Queen, 
with Miss Constance Wiley as lady-in- 
waiting. Mrs. Horace Harwood had 
charge of the costumes. The Christmas 
holidays were well observed. Santa Claus 
made his annual visit on the 23d. Christ- 
mas Sunday was a gift day for this church. 
The chancel was beautifully trimmed 
with Christmas greens and poinsettias, 
and the choir stalls, given by Mr. Leigh- 
ton Manning in memory of his wife, were 
dedicated and used for the first time. 
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unveiled and dedicated, given by Mrss 
Amy Manning Mitchell in memory of he? 
husband, William P. Mitchell. val 
men’s club presented a splendid brasg 


alms receiver to hold the weekly ta 


Another beautiful memorial window im 


All these gifts were received and dedicate 
by Dr. Leighton. At the communior) 
table was a large basket of pure whit¢ 
chyrsanthemums given by Herman and 
Charles Scott in memory of their fathe# 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scotti 
The Sunday previous to Christmas tht 
members of the church school presented 
the pageant, ‘“The Nativity,’’ under th 
direction of Mrs. McCormick. Seventeet) 
members of Dr. Leighton’s class assiste¢ 
the Boston Post Santa Claus by wrappin 
bundles, giving the evening of Dec. 21 te¢ 
this work. With Raymond Wiley aj 
leader, the choir went caroling Christmai) 
Eve, visiting the Home for the Aged an¢ 
the sick and shut-ins. At the Janua 
meeting of the Woman’s Union the pasy 
presidents, Mrs. Durgin, Mrs. Powers an¢ 
Mrs. Gifford, had charge of the progra 

Mrs. Powers, as Mrs. Almira Peace, pre4 
sented ““The Family Album,” with me 


Mrs. Smith as Edith Carleton was an active 
worker among the younger set. Congratuj 
lations have also been pouring in on Mis¥ 
Emma Bowman, whose engagement té! 
Mr. William P. Clark of Medford has jus 
been announced by her parents, Mr. an) 
Mrs. Fred Bowman. One of the closin 


ville by the Somerville Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies, Mrs. Edwit] 
M. Powers, president. Each wife told aj 
an outstanding event during her year 
as a minister’s wife, some funny, some e 
barrassing, some-even tragic. Refres ‘| 
ments were served. On Sunday, Jan. 

the Middlesex Young People held a candle 
light service in this church. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas! 
tor. The annual meetings of our chure 
and auxiliaries showed more than the usual 
amount of work successfully done in spit) 
of the much advertised “depression.” Re 
pairs on the church property that coulél 
not longer wait have been completed at |]! 
cost of $800. All local bills have been paiél 
for 1932 and the repair work has been pai 
for with the exception of a $300 note whic} 
we expect to be able to pay next Haste 
The Woman’s League has given $70) 


The average church attendance for 193}! 
\ 
bered over fifty individuals during t 


toward current expenses the past yeay| 
was eighty-three, and for the chure i 
school seventy-three. The Sunshine Co 
mittee, organized a year ago, has reme 
year with flowers, fruit baskets, books | 
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cards. To assist in a larger work for 1933, 
a Junior League is being organized, made 
up of the younger ladies of the parish who 
can not attend the meetings of the Woman’s 
League, to supplement the work of this 
active organization; and a large committee 
with two members in each section of the 
community is being formed to work with 
the pastor in a larger effort to bring the 
friendly atmosphere of our church to new- 
comers and to any who need special atten- 
tion. 
Ohio 

North Olmstead.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. North Olmstead has the largest 
Sunday school in the state, increasing 
more than 300 per cent in the last three 
years. We have the most efficient school in 
the state, judged by the standards set up 
by the Ohio Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and were awarded the cup in 
recognition of this fact at the Convention 
in Akron last June. Our superintendent, 
Mrs. Herbert H. Limpert, was elected 
president of the Ohio Universalist Sunday 
School Association, in recognition of her 
excellent work in the North Olmstead 
school. She has been succeeded as super- 
intendent this year by Mr. Raymond 
Stine, assistant superintendent for the 
past two years, a young man who has not 
missed Sunday school for seven years. 
Our Sunday school constitution will not 
permit any official to serve more than two 
consecutive terms, that is why Mrs. ] .im- 
pert retired. But she has taken a subor- 
dinate position as assistant superintendent 
to the primary department, displaying a 
fine spirit of co-operation. We have a 
marvelous kindergarten department, less 
than a year old, but with an attendance 
every Sunday of about eighteen—all 
under five years of age. Mrs. H. Vogley 
and Mrs. I. Bidwell are teachers in this 
department. 

* * 
DR. DAY ELECTED. PASTOR 
EMERITUS 


Rev. John D. Way, D. D., was elected 
pastor emeritus of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church at a special meeting of the 
society held last Tuesday evening, Jan. 3. 
This action was taken following the accept- 
‘ance of Dr. Day’s second resignation as 
pastor, which was first presented, but not 
accepted, in September. Dr. Day came to 
Kennebunk in February, 1925, succeeding 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus, now of Glouces- 
ter, Mass. During his nearly seven years’ 
pastorate here he hes not only endeared 
himself to his people but has won the af- 
fection and good will of the townspeople, 
all of whom regret that he feels unable to 
continue in active service. 

John Rogers was chosen moderator of 
the meeting and Judge Harold H. Bourne 
wastheclerk. The meeting also voted that 
Dr. Day have free use of the parsonage for 
one year. Mr. Richard Hall, who has been 
supplying for Dr. Day for two months, was 
requested to continue until the annual 


meeting in April.— Kennebunk (Me.) Jour- 
nal. 
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* 
* * 
- WHO’S WHO x 
* tS ean * 
: Rev. Henry McKenzie is minis- * 
* ter of the First Presbyterian Church * 
* of Monte Vista, Colorado. ; ‘ 
= Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister * 
* of the Second Church (Congrega- * 
* tional) of Newton, Mass. 
a Miss Alberta Munkres, formerly * 
* Professor of Elementary Educa- * 
* tion in the School of Religious Edu- * 
* eation, Boston University, is at * 
* present studying for her doctor’s * 
* degree in New York City. Zs 
- Miss Helen G. Murray is one of * 
* the secretaries in the Department * 
* of Social Relations of the Congre- * 
* gational Education Society. 2 
* G. Raymond Booth is Execu- * 
* tive Secretary of Friends Meeting, * 
* Toronto, Canada. Y 
* * 
* * 
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FIRST CALL TO WORCESTER 
To Universalists Hverywhere: 

You have doubtless noticed that the bi- 
ennial session of the General Convention is 
to be held in Worcester, Mass., Oct. 16-22, 
1933. 

Put your pencil around these dates on 
your new calendar and save them for 
Worcester. For the coming Convention 
is going to be an event. On all sides it is 
agreed that we are passing through a world 
crisis and the future of many causes and 
many institutions is in the balance. 

Our church has some of the most im- 
portant questions to answer that were ever 
presented to it, and we want you all here 
to help answer them. New England was 
the birthplace of the town meeting and our 
next General Convention should register 
opinions that are not the work of a few, but 
of a numerous and notable representation 
of our splendid church. We want to see 
Judge and Mrs. Galer and Effie Jones from 
Towa, and Harold Niles from Denver, and 
Dr. Brigham and Walter Macpherson and 
Clinton Scott and Mary Slaughter Scott 
and Frank Adams and Barlow Carpenter, 
yes, and Dr. Fisher, who has slowed up on 
attending conventions, from Illinois, and 
Dr.and Mrs. Shutter from Minnesota, and 
Noble McLaughlin and Luther Robinson 
and Lawrence Abbott from Wisconsin, and 
Arthur MacDavitt from Indiana. All these 
from the West or what the Easterners call 
“the West,” and then those stalwarts from 
the real West—Dr. Selleck and Shelden 
Shepard and Robert Cummins and Miss 
Bissell and Mrs. Patterson and Ray 
Cranmer and Bernard Ruggles from 
California. 

Then we want to see and hear from some 
of our friends from the South, from Lyman 
Ward and Francis Bishop and Harry 


Canfield and Thomas Chapman and 
Hannah Powell and Nellie Opdale and 
Louis Richards and Leonard Prater. 

We do not mention those we expect to 
see from New England and adjacent states, 
including Ohio and the District of Colum- 
bia, who are only about a day away in 
their Pierce Arrows and their Fords from 
Worcester. 

We shall be disappointed if we do not 
have a thousand registered, and you will 
have a right to be disappointed after you 
come if you do not find a warm welcome 
and a rousing Convention—your Con- 
vention, not a committee’s or a few “loud 
talkers’.’’ 

We have a church and parish house with 
all the facilities for taking care of a large 
convention; a church auditorium that seats 
900 and an assembly hall in the parish 
house that seats 450 more; a ladies’ parlor 
and a men’s club room; a cafeteria; 
showers; rooms for exhibits; a half dozen 
golf links; a new c'vic auditorium that will 
seat 4,000 the night that Owen D. Young 
and Grace Morrison Poole speak—a tip to 
the Program Committee. 

A Hospitality Committee of twenty-five 
has already been appointed, and if you 
think “New England is cold” you will find 
you will not have to wear mittens when 
you shake hands with them. This is only 
the first call to Worcester. Watch for our 
next announcement. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


DEAN SKINNER TO UNIVERSALISTS 
(Continued from page 66) 

this possibility of a new organization with- 

out preaching. 

“T want to ask you whether there is 
anything divine or sacrosanct about the 
kind of service we have. Do you realize 
that we have not made any real change in 
Universalist worship for one hundred 
years? Think about whether these forms 
that we use have any necessary validity. 
Can you not conceive of a service entirely 
different and vastly more efficient? I am 
coming to believe we can have a much 
more spiritual service without our old 
forms. 

“Tf the General Hlectric were presented 
with the problems confronting us, they 
would proceed in a scientific way. They 
would set aside men to try things out. 
Why can’t we do that in the Universalist 
denomination? Why should all new things 
come down from above—from teachers or 
officials of the denomination? Why not 
have specialchurches acting as laboratories? 

“T’d like to see one Universalist church 
have the method of trying many men as 
preachers, putting in some other man as a 
parish worker. It might be tried in a 
church like this. I’d like to see such a 
church made a liberal platform of preach- 
ing, the greatest men we can find employed, 
and see what happens. Would it be pos- 
sible to experiment thoroughly with a 
Sunday evening forum? Scott in Peoria 
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would be the type of man to try it. Try 
it for five years backed by the denomina- 
tion, and publish the findings. I’d like to 
try an experiment in some beautiful church 
like this—have no preaching, but ritual, 
poetry, lights, colors, dramatics. That is, 
try the esthetic service. 

“It would be far sounder to put de- 
nominational money into some of these 
experiments than into keeping alive 
churches bound to go down soon anyway. 

“Then I’d try the experiment of making 
the church an educational center. Take 
the method of the Christian Scientist. 
Get a book. Try to put in a definite 
philosophy by a study method. Then after 
studying all the week come together as a 
class on Sunday with the minister as leader. 
Publish all the results for the benefit of 
the rest of us. Possibly Melrose could put 
in a psychological clinic. Then I’d like to 
have our ablest men find out why such 
and such a man is so greatly beloved in 
his church. 

“Let all these things be reported on in 
five years, or ten years. Ministers then 
will have data to go on. They will know 
scientifically why this succeeds here and 
fails there. This will look forward to uni- 
fication of weaker churches with stronger 
churches. The stress of time is crowding 
more churches to tke wall. Others will 
fail. Perhaps if we planned we could put 
churches together and employ two or three 
specialists. 

“T see dangers in the Free Church of 
America. I see dangers in uniting church- 
es and dangers in not uniting. The danger 
in not uniting is churches going on so 
feebly that they serve no useful purpose. 
The danger in union is that we may make 
a greater body ‘of conservative opinion. 
That tendency may be seen in the Uni- 
tarian body to-day.” 

Dean Skinner generously gave time for 
a question period and the meeting closed 


with the general feeling that in years to . 


come men would recall the day. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 86) 
means obsolete.”” So it is that, if it is prop- 
erly interpreted, this letter of Paul to the 
Romans, as a trenchant treatment of 
legalism and as a “persuasive exposition of 
Christianity as a free life of the spirit,’’ has 
its abiding place in our religious heritage. 
Dr. Dodd approaches it as a work that has 
a serious contribution to make towards a 
philosophy of life tenable by modern men, 
and his commentary is dignified by this 

high regard for its subject matter. 

Can we, with Paul, reach and hold fast 
to the ideal of a unity of the divisins of 
mankind in one body, ‘functioning har- 
moniously because the pure sentiment for 
humanity is dominant in all its members?” 
Only if we have some convictions about the 
work of divine grace in the context of 
human sin. ‘Men in whom this new life 
is active are knit into a unity as close as 
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that of an organism.”’ The “new life” is a 
renewing of the mind, a transforming of 
the nature, a dedication of the whole per- 
sonality to the will of God. And as man 
turns to seek this renewal he finds a spirit 
ready to use him as the instrument of the 
Divine Will. Romans does indeed deal 
with living issues, and Dr. Dodd knows 
how to elucidate the Apostle’s words and 
bring them home to our needs. 
* * 
Animated Junior Sermons 


By W. Clarence Wright. (Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.50.) 


Mr. Wright has carried quite far the idea 
that visual education is the most effective. 
He knows that children will be on tiptoe 
with expectation if an ‘‘experiment”’ is to 
be performed. He arranges simple ap- 
paratus before him (we are told just what 
to use and how to use it) and then gives a 
talk that leads up to the exciting demon- 
stration. He is wise enough not to say too 
much afterwards to erforce the moral. 
Mr. Wright had the assistance of expert 
chemists, and various publications proved 
useful. We can imagine the method 
proving very successful for a while in the 
‘Junior congregation.’”? One wonders 
whether too frequent use of the method 
would not take the edge off its effective- 
ness. 

The sermons themselves are practical 
and only occasionally emphasize an older 
theology. Simple illustrations help to 
make clear just how the apparatus was 
arranged. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 
The annual Reunion of Ferry Beachers and all 
interested friends will be held Friday, Feb. 10, 1933, 
at the First Universalist Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Turkey supper at 6.30 p. m. in the vestry; enter- 
tainment and dancing in the parish hall during the 
evening. A good time for only 65 cents. Program 
details will be mailed to all members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and church leaders within a 
convenient radius of Boston (Arlington is a suburb). 
Correspondence is invited on matters relating to 
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the Ferry Beach summer program, the property, or 
its management. Please address the Secretary of 
the Association, Robert F. Needham, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 
* * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
parlors at Syracuse on Jan. 24, 1938, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.”’ 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ak 
’ NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on January 25 at 1.30 
p.m. All persons who have paid one dollar or more 
during the past year are eligible for membership in 
the corporation, and are urged to attend. The 
business before the meeting will be the presentation 
of reports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The present condition of the renewed Home 
and its prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CONVERSION 


Jan. 23---Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 


History of Religions. Jan. 30---How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Graeco-Roman World. Feb. 
6--- Conversion to Philosophy in the Graeco-Roman 
World. Feb. 13---The Advance of Early Chris- 
tianity as viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20---The Teach- 
ing of Early Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. 
Feb. 27---The Conversion of Justin and St. 
Augustine. 


By Arthur Darby Nock 


M. A. (Cambridge.) Frothingham Professor of 
the History of Religion at Harvard University. 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Wleely Oexng Envelopes 


At Greatly Reduced Prices for 1933 


The Duplex Envelope 
White, size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches, 52 to set, 
numbered and dated, in cartons. Printed 
both sides in black, or black ;on one side 
and red on the other. 
Less than 50 sets, 18 cents a set. 
50 to 109 sets, 11 cents a set. 
110 to 809 sets, 10 cents a set. 
Over 309 sets, 9 cents a set. 


Manila, one-half cent per set less. 


The Single Envelope 
White, printed in black, numbered and 
dated, 52 to set. 
Less than 50 sets, 11 cents a set. 
50 to 209 sets, 9 cents a set. 
Over 209 sets, 8 cents a set. 
Cartons, 1 cent per set extra. 


Minimum charge, $3.50. 


Prompt Service. Send for free samples. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston 
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Educational 
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Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President . 
| 156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


(GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


f 
; 
| 


Home conferences by appointment - 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 


LARGE MINION TYPE Se -00 = 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
| (EEE Palestine 
| seeseshy Pictures in 
a Colors 


TE ea 2 AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 

in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 


which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b- Z Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jé’sus called themunto him, 
= Land said, - Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
} overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles. sigisiere ieee ieiaysl « 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoedi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


= A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 
Please, Professor Einstein 


Doctor with the 
Bushy head, 

Tell us that 
You’re not a Red. 


Tell us that you 
Do not eat 
Capitalists 

On the street. 


Say, oh please, it 
Isn’t true 

You devour their 
Kiddies, too. 


Speak, oh speak, and 
Say yow’re notsky 
Just a bent space 
Type of Trotsky! 


H. 1. Phillips in the New York Sun. 
* * 


What this country needs is the sort of 
resourcefulness shown by the Altoona 
Tribune, which offers the news item that 
bustles are coming back and that “old 
papers are for sale at this office at 10 
cents per bundle.”—St. Paul News. 

* * 

Joe: “How come you go steady with 
Filoise?”’ 

Hal: ‘‘She’s different from other girls.” 

“How is that?” 

“She’s the only girl who will go with 
me.”’—Border Cities Star. 

* * 

Editor: “My boy, your punctuation 
and grammar are something fierce.” 

Literary Aspirant: “Then there is no 
hope for me?” 

“Sure there is: try dialect stories.”’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

St 

“Hello! Is this the city bridge depart- 
ment?” 

“Yes! What can we do for you?” 

“How many points do you get for a little 
slam?”’— Boston Transcript. 

* * 


“Animals do not know what it is to be 
superstitious,” declares a clergyman, But 
we have yet to hear of a mouse that will 
pass a white cat on the stairs on a Friday. 
— Humorist (London). 

* * 

Brockton—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
was destroyed by fire to-day with help 
from Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, 
Stoughton and Rockland.—Malden (Mass.) 
paper. 

* * 

Mrs. Nagger: ‘Darling, I’m sorry I’ve 
been so mean to you lately.” 

Mr. Nagger: ‘Well, this is a fine time 
to be sorry. I’m dead broke.’’—Path- 
finder. 

x ok 
WILL ROGERS’S RAGGED PANTS 
CONCEAL A HEART OF GOLD 
—Chicago Daily News. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Jan. 21, 1933 


The Year of the 
General Convention 


Can you afford to miss the 
discussion of Universalism 
sure to take place before it 
assembles? Don’t you want 


THE STORY OF WORCESTER 1933? 


Read the Christian Leader 


The First Liberal Preaching Mission 


Goes South in January 


The Christian Leader will tell the story 


Great Universalists all over 
the world will be writing for 
us on questions of personal 
religion and denominational 
policy. Leaders outside our 
fellowship will help us. Our 


friends will send in the news 


Get the Leader regularly. Subscribe now. 
Price $2.50 per year 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


